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STUMPING  FOR  YOU.  This  is  Carlton  F.  Sturdy  speaking  on  canned  foods. 
Mr.  Sturdy  tells  grocers  the  facts  they  should  know  in  order  to  sell  canned  foods 
effectively.  He  also  tells  consumers  interesting  facts  on  how  to  buy  and  use 
canned  foods.  In  the  last  5  years  he  has  talked  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  American  Can  Company  is  proud  of  the  job  Mr. 
Sturdy  and  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  are  doing  for  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 


COMPANY 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


.  . .  Protect  NOW  Against 
Delays  and  Disappointment 


In  order  to  turn  out  the  greatest  pack  ever,  to 
meet  unprecedented  conditions,  you  are  likely 
to  need  new  or  additional  canning  machinery. 
Anticipate  your  machinery  requirements  now 
and  place  orders  immediately.  This  will  enable 
us  to  get  them  into  Food  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion's  1942  production  schedules,  and  prevent 
delay  or  disappointment  next  season. 


FMC  Improved  Automatic  Bean  Snipper  has 
new  features  that  increase  operating  speed, 
and  result  in  performance  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  equipment  on  the  market.  Snips  900  to 
1800  lbs.  per  hour.  One  man  feeds  several  ma¬ 
chines.  Picking  labor  greatly  reduced.  _ - 


FMC  Bean  Snippers,  Sheers,  Hand  Pack  Fillers, 
Graders,  etc.,  are  all  designed  for  high  speed, 
accurate  operation  with  vastly  reduced  waste. 


FMC  Bean  Slicer  produces 
a  high-grade  pack  of  beans, 
sliced  lengthwise,  that 
brings  much  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  cut  beans. 
Slices  up  to  one  ton  per 
hour.  Maximum  perform¬ 
ance  accuracy  is  assured 
by  the  straightening  de¬ 
vice,  which  distributes 
beans  in  channels  in 
lengthwise  position. 

FMC  Hand  Pack  Filler  with 
automatic  Hopper  and  Pack- 
er-Briner  fills  cut  and  sliced 
beans  accurately  at  high 
speed.  O.  K.  for  many  other 
products,  too. 

A-B  Cut  String  Bean  Grader 
satisfies  the  difficult  re¬ 
quirement  of  size-grading 


cut  beans.  Built  to  sort  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  if  wanted  or  for 
grading  out  nubbins  only. 
Graded  cut  beans  bring 
higher  price. 


FMC  Blancher  is  the  stur¬ 
diest,  most  rigid  blanching 
unit  ever  offered.  All-steel 
welded  construction. 
Lighter  in  weight  and 
lower  in  cost,  yet  it  has 
greater  strength  that 
assures  longer  life. 


FMC  Bean  Grader.  A  pre¬ 
cision  designed,  high¬ 
speed  machine  for  separat¬ 
ing  whole  beans  into  two 
general  sizes.  Intended  for 
use  ahead  of  FMC  Bean 
Snippers  to  obtain  highest 
snipping  efficiency. 


•  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  and  testing  new  machines  for 
producing  finest  quality  packs  at  lower 
cost. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeslon,  III. 

Please  send;  Full  Details  Re. _ _ 
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Uncle  Sam  wants  to  know 

Machinery  Requirements  and  Capacity  of  the  Canning  Industry 

1.  If  you  operate  the  same  lines  of  machinery  in  1942  as  in  1941: 

a.  What  new  machines  and  equipment  will  you  need  for  replacement? 

List  below,  indicating  kind,  size  and  number  needed. 

b.  Estimate  repair  parts  needed  to  maintain  efficient  operation  of  these 
lines.  List  below,  indicating  the  number  of  each  item  needed. 

2.  How  many  lines  of  your  machinery  were  not  operated  in  1941  that  could 
be  operated  in  1942? 

a.  What  new  machines  and  equipment  will  be  needed  to  put  these  lines 
into  operation?  List  below,  indicatinq  kind,  size  and  number  needed. 

b.  Estimate  repairs  needed  to  put  these  lines  into  operation  and  to  main¬ 
tain  them  through  1942  season,  List  below,  indicating  the  number  of 
each  item  needed. 

3.  Give  your  approximate  pack  of  the  following  commodities  for  the  1941 
season,  (in  cases,  all  sizes) 

Fruits . . .  Vegetables . 

Fish .  Meat  .  Others  (list)  . 

4  How  much  more  could  you  pack  during  the  1942  season  if  all  your  lines 
(including  those  idle  in  1941)  are  operated,  assuming  ample  supplies  of 
raw  stocks  and  a  labor  situation  similar  to  that  of  1941? 

Increases  over  1941  Cases,  all  sizes 

Fruits .  Vegetables . 

Fish .  Meat  .  Others  (list)  . . . 

5  a.  Do  you  plan  to  build  any  new  factories  or  add  new  lines  of  machinery 

for  1942?  If  so,  please  list  below,  indicating  the  kind,  size  and  number 
of  the  contemplated  purchases. 

b.  Estimate  amount  you  could  pack  on  these  new  lines,  assuming  ample 
supplies  of  raw  stocks  and  a  labor  situation  similar  to  that  of  1941. 
(Cases,  all  sizes) 

Fruits  .  Vegetables . . . 

Fish  .  Meat  .  Others  (list)  . 


Upon  this  report  depends  your  ability  to  get  what  you  need  for  next 
season.  Be  sure  to  make  your  report  fully  and  promptly  to:  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  to  place  your  orders  for  machinery  and  supplies  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  time. 


Contributed  by — 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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^^You  belong  in  an  institutionl” 


This  strange  looking  can— equipped _ 

pipe  for  exhausting  air— is  from  Continental’s 
colleaion  of  patented  cans  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


We  think  so,  too.  We’re  mighty  proud  of  our 
cans  and  equipment — our  research  and  service 
facilities.  We  believe  they  can  do  a  lot  for  you. 
If  you  have  any  canning  problem — just  call  for 
Continental.  You  can  count  on  us. 


"What?”  growled  the  Ancient  Can. 
(y  "Are  you  insinuating  that  I’m  loco?” 

//  \  "Oh,  no,”  said  the  Continental  Can. 

"Not  that  kind  of  an  institution.  I 
mean  a  museum  — where  folks  can 
see  you.  Then  they’d  realize  how  much  can  manu¬ 
facturing  has  progressed  since  you  were  patented.” 

"H-mmm,  not  a  bad  idea,”  said  the  Ancient  Can. 
"Believe  me,  I  could  tell  ’em.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.  There  were  no  such  things  as  slitters, 
dangers,  sideseam  check-ups,  and  automatic  testers 
back  in  1856.” 

"So  I  see,”  said  the  Continental  Can  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  "Why,  I  had  to  pass  six  inspections  before 
Continental  would  ship  me  to  a  canner.” 

"No  wonder  you’re  in  good  shape,”  said  the 
Ancient  Can  wistfully.  "I  never  looked  so  clean  and 
tight  and  bright.” 

"What’s  more,”  said  the  Continental  Can,  warm¬ 
ing  up.  "I’m  lined  with  a  new,  special  enamel.  I’m 
closed  by  the  best  closing  machine  there  is.  I’m  . . .” 

"Say!”  shouted  the  Ancient  Can.  "That’s  a  swell 
story  to  tell  the  canners!” 
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Firsts — if  we  seem  to  prate  upon  the  urgency  of 
the  Questionnaire  recently  sent  you,  it  is  because 
of  its  importance.  If  you  have  not  filled  it  out, 
showing  the  needed  replacements,  parts  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  do  this  at  once,  because  the  whole  matter  is 
being  held  up,  and  your  supply  men  are  waiting  the 
decision.  Some  of  you  are  still  busy,  winding  up  the 
active  canning  season,  but  you  will  be  serving  yourself 
best  if  you  take  time  out  to  study  these  requirements 
carefully,  list  them  completely,  and  get  the  Question¬ 
naire  back.  This  is  not  just  another  of  those  “dam- 
phcol  reports”  asked  by  the  Government;  it  is  the 
result  of  the  best  brains  in  our  industry,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Government  men  charged  with  this 
thankless  job.  If  you  fail  to  get  listed  for  your  wants, 
blame  no  one  later  if  you  are  left  unsupplied 

And  while  about  it:  note  that  present  equipment, 
and  second  hand  machinery,  are  to  be  used  wherever 
possible,  to  get  over  the  1942  season.  Such  use  will 
lighten  the  load  of  demands  upon  the  restricted  items, 
and  in  that  sense  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  defense 
efforts.  And  if  you  have  discarded  machinery  that 
can  be  put  into  luseable  condition  with  some  repairs, 
oft'er  it  to  the  industry,  and  you  will  find  ready  takers. 

INFLATION — That  poor  old  term  has  been  badly 
misused;  as  a  bogey  man  to  scare.  Yet  in  essence  it 
means  simply  the  raising  of  prices.  Ergo :  if  it  is  your 
prices  that  are  advanced,  it  is  a  very  holy  and  just  and 
righteous  thing!  But  if  the  other  fellow’s  prices  are 
advanced,  and  you  have  to  pay,  then  it  is  the  very 
devil’s  own  deceit  and  crime!  That’s  what  inflation 
nvans. 

Insofar  as  canned  foods  prices  are  concerned  the 
chains  and  the  mammoth  markets  have  made  any- 
tlang  like  runaway  prices  (dangerous  inflation)  utter¬ 
ly  impossible.  They  will  keep  these  necessary  foods 
w  ;hin  popular  reach,  and  that  is  good  for  the  whole 
ii.  tustry,  as  it  will  serve  to  hold,  and  to  increase  con- 
si mption.  It  took  a  long  while  to  find  out  “what 
e;  >  thly  good  such  price  wrecking  concerns  could  be,” 
b  t  this  looks  like  it  might  be  one  feather  in  their 


caps.  So  do!i’t  get  all  stewed  up  over  the  “danger” 
of  inflation ;  they  are  doing  things  better  in  this  war 
than  in  the  last,  Mr.  Barney  Baruch,  please  note. 

SPREADING — Every  free  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  seems  to  be  turning  busily  towards  installing 
the  canning  of  foods  as  a  means  to  safety,  and  the  good 
feeding  of  their  inhabitants.  War  again  is  boosting 
the  canned  foods  industry!  And  having  once  learned 
its  great  value,  and  comparative  ease  of  operation,  the 
impulse  will  grow  and  expand — and  our  U.  S.  supply 
.sources  will  be  called  on  to  fill  these  requirements. 
You  may  think  that  you  are  busy  now,  taking  care  of 
the  home  folks,  but  wait  until  this  flood  of  “foreign” 
business  comes  down  on  you,  and  then  you  will  know  it ! 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  widespread  orders  for 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning,”  the  universally  used 
book  of  instructions,  as  you  know.  State  hospitals, 
penitentiaries  and  the  like,  throughout  the  country, 
are  in.stalling  canning  outfits  to  care  for  the  crops 
grown  on  their  farms,  and  to  feed  the  inmates;  and 
what  is  more  important,  if  possible,  to  give  good  ac¬ 
tive  work  to  the  inmates,  both  in  the  outdoors  and 
within,  and  thus  relieve  the  terrible  monotony  of 
nothing  to  do.  Canada  and  England,  of  course,  are 
both  very  busy  in  the  canning  of  foods,-  and  a  constant 
demand  for  the  book  is  shown  by  them.  But  the  more 
striking  is  the  foreign  demand,  because  in  all  those 
countries  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  permits  to  send 
money  out  of  the  country  for  any  purpose.  You  might 
start  the  circle  of  the  globe  and  find  orders  for  the 
book,  in  recent  months,  from  all  of  them :  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  Japan,  China,  many  points  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  Chili,  Peru,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
Mexico,  South  Africa,  Spain  and  Portugal  And  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  others,  since  many  friends  or  business 
houses  in  this  country  buy  the  books,  and  send  them 
to  customers  or  friends  in  foreign  lands,  as  for  in- 
.stance  one  we  have  not  mentioned,  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  and  another  to  Eire,  Ireland.  We  have  made 
no  detailed  search,  merely  taking  them  at  random,  as 
showing  how  this  industry  is  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  13-15 — National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

OCTOBER  17 — Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  Florida  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

OCTOBER  20-25  —  National  Retail  Grocers  Week,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


And  that  is  a  point  worth  noting  in  your  reference 
book. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US— The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  for  October  7th,  editorialized  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  next  year  as  follows,  under  the  title:  “Next 
Year’s  Food  Packs”: 

“Greatly  increased  demands  for  canned  foods  loom  for 
1942.  Domestic  consumption  will  probably  rise  further 
with  the  expansion  of  popular  purchasing  power,  while  ex¬ 
port  demands  under  the  lease-lend  program  and  buying  by 
the  armed  forces  should  also  be  on  a  considerably  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  Hence,  while  food  canners  have  met  most  of 
the  demands  made  upon  them  this  year  with  reasonable 
promptness,  this  achievement  will  be  more  difficult  to  dupli¬ 
cate  in  1942. 

“The  most  fundamental  problem  confronting  canners  is 
the  expansion  of  the  acreage  planted  to  canning  crops  in 
1942,  so  as  to  assure  adequate  supplies  at  harvest  time. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  co-operate  vigorously 
in  urging  farmers  to  expand  their  plantings  of  crops  for 
canning,  with  this  purpose  in  view. 

“An  expansion  of  canning  plant  capacity  is  needed  also. 
Priorities  have  been  accorded  equipment  and  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  food  processing  plants  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  plant  facilities.  Delays  in  the  delivery  of  such 
equipment  are  inevitable  under  present  conditions  however, 
and  the  sooner  the  industry  completes  its  plans  for  equip¬ 
ment  buying  and  places  the  requisite  orders,  the  more 
likely  will  it  be  that  the  added  plant  capacity  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  good  time. 

“It  is  possible  that  the  worst  bottlenecks  in  expanding  can¬ 
ning  operations  will  occur  in  securing  supplies  apart  from 
canning  crops  and  factory  equipment.  Thus,  a  shortage  of 
fiberboard  containers  seems  certain,  since  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  has  acquired  about  half  of  the 
prospective  output  of  solid  fiberboard  containers  in  order  to 
package  foods  it  has  acquired  for  export.  A  shortage  of 
paperboard  and  sawed  wood  boxes  is  feared  also.  The  zinc 
shortage  has  hampered  operations  of  manufacturers  of 
plates,  which  may  hold  up  label  production  next  year. 

“It  may  well  be  that  a  bread  movement  to  simplify  con¬ 
tainers  in  order  to  conserve  tin  supplies  and  machine  man¬ 
ufacturing  capacity  may  develop  next  year.  If  this  is  done, 
it  would  in  turn  affect  label  and  paperboard  container 
needs.  Whatever  is  done,  the  sooner  comprehensive  plans 
are  formulated  for  an  increase  in  output  during  the  1942 
canning  season,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  higher  production 
objectives  will  be  achieved.” 


OCTOBER  23-25 — Frozen  Foods  Conference,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

NOVEMBER  2-4 — Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

NOVEMBER  10-11 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  14-15 — Fall  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  Location  to  be  announced  later. 

NOVEMBER  22 — Annual  Meeting,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Packers  Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  24-25 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  25 — Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Annual  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  location  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  5 — Annual  Convention,  Minnesota  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  9-10 — Annual  Meeting,  Ohio  Canners’  Association. 

Place  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — Fifty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT  BIDS  ASKED 

Among  the  bids  to  be  opened  during 
the  week  are: 

Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot,  1819  W. 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois — 

October  13 — 260,240  dozens  14% -ounce 
cans,  48  to  the  case  of  evaporated  milk; 
750  dozens  of  unsweetened  evaporated 
milk  in  No.  10  cans. 

October  14 — 500,004  cans  of  domestic 
pack  canned  corned  beef  in  6-pound  cans, 
12  to  the  case;  alternate  bid  for  a  like 
quantity  of  South  American  pack. 

October  15 — 124,992  pounds  of  dry  salt 
cured  bacon  packed  in  12-pound  net  cans, 
6  to  the  case,  for  domestic  shipment  and 
a  like  quantity  for  export  shipment; 
199,992  24-ounce  cans,  12  or  24  to  the 
case,  of  canned  corned  beef  hash  for  do¬ 
mestic  shipment  and  a  like  quantity  for 
overseas  shipment;  218,184  5-pound  8- 
ounce  cans,  packed  6  or  12  to  the  case. 


for  domestic  shipment  and  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  for  overseas  shipment;  187,500  6- 
pound  net  weight  cans,  packed  12  to  the 
case,  canned  pork  luncheon  meat,  for  do¬ 
mestic  shipment  and  a  like  quantity  for 
overseas  shipment;  55,554  No.  10  cans  of 
not  less  than  6  pounds,  12  ounces  U.  S. 
Army  Field  Ration  C,  Unit  M-2,  meat 
and  vegetable  hash  for  domestic  ship¬ 
ment  and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas 
shipment;  428,568  28-ounce  cans  of  U.  S. 
Army  Field  Ration  C,  Unit  M-3,  meat 
and  vegetable  stew  for  domestic  ship¬ 
ment  and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas 
shipment;  499,992  tins  1  pound,  8  ounces 
packed  in  12  or  24  to  the  case,  of  Vienna 
style  sausage  for  domestic  shipment  and 
a  like  quantity  for  overseas  shipment. 

October  16  —  50,004  6-pound  cans, 
packed  12  to  the  case,  of  dried  sliced 
beef  in  enamel  lined  cans;  180,000  30- 
ounce  or  2-pound  cans,  packed  12  to  the 
case  of  Type  III  canned  pork  sausage. 


Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot,  26 
Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey — 

October  18 — 960  cans  No.  2  fancy 
cream  style  golden  bantam  succotash : 
2,976  13-ounce  cans  light  meat  yellow 
fin  solid  pack  tuna,  or  an  alternate  oi 
5,520  in  7-ounce  cans. 

October  20 — 98,055  cans  of  No.  2  stand 
ai’d  red  sour  pitted  cherries;  10,316  gal¬ 
lon  tins  chow  chow  sweet  pickles;  17,34F 
gallon  tins  whole  cucumber  sour  pickier 
40  to  100  count  per  gallon.  Subsistenc 
supplies  consisting  of  59  various  foe 
items. 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo  ¬ 
ration,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

October  15 — Canned  pineapple. 

October  17 — Canned  whole  white  po¬ 
tatoes  in  No.  2  and  No.  2%  cans. 

October  20 — Canned  freestone  and  ye 
low  cling  peaches,  halves  or  sliced,  i 
No.  2,  No.  2%  and  No.  10  size  cans. 
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A  BEAN  WITH  A  PAST--AND  A  FUTURE 

From  "Consumers's  Guide"  (U.S.D.A.)  for  October 


HOU  TSI,  one  of  the  gods  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  according  to  Chinese  legend,  wish¬ 
ing  to  give  humans  a  superior  food, 
planted  a  soybean  seed.  His  seed  pros¬ 
pered  and  from  its  increase  grew  great 
crops  which  for  more  than  a  hundred 
generations  have  supplied  a  valuable 
source  of  tissue  building  and  repairing 
food  to  people  who  have  never  known  the 
taste  of  cow’s  milk  and  seldom  tasted 
meat. 

Centuries  before  there  were  any 
written  records,  soybeans  were  an  essen¬ 
tial  food  of  Orientals.  Decades  before 
we  turned  curious  eyes  on  them,  soybeans 
were  used  for  important  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  Occidentals,  they  come  as 
something  like  a  Twentieth  Century 
wonder. 

One  of  the  richest  of  vegetables  in  pro¬ 
tein,  soybeans  are  given  a  white  mai-k  by 
nutritionists  for  their  potential  aid  to 
consumers  with  small  budgets  who  want 
to  keep  their  family  diets  in  balance. 

To  industry  soybeans  are  even  more  of 
a  wonder  bean  since  science  has  I’evealed 
the  dozens  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
used  as  factory  raw  material.  Now  de¬ 
fense  requirements  have  stimulated  new 
research  into  their  possibilities  for  use 
in  making  substitutes  for  vital  materials 
and  other  important  products. 

Farmers,  struggling  with  feed  prob¬ 
lems  for  their  livestock,  with  soil  im¬ 
poverished  by  other  crops,  are  learning 
the  great  value  of  this  protein  food  for 
animals  and  the  soil  building  qualities 
of  the  plants  for  restoring  nitrogen  to 
exhausted  earth. 

Within  the  century,  from  almost  an 
unknown  plant,  American  farmers  have 
made  soybeans  a  major  crop;  and  pro¬ 
duction,  in  response  to  food,  factory,  and 
farm  demand,  is  now  expanding  faster 
than  with  any  other  agricultural  crop. 

More  versatile  a  bean  has  never  been 
known  to  science.  From  the  seed  comes 
meal  and  oil.  Out  of  the  meal  can  be 
made  flour  for  use  in  infant  foods,  maca¬ 
roni,  breakfast  foods,  bread,  biscuits, 
cookies,  and  cakes.  Soybean  oil  meal 
1  ‘ovides  feeds,  and  fertilizer  for  farm 
vse.  The  oil  can  be  used  in  the  making 
(  ■  soap,  salad  oils,  cooking  fats,  oleo- 
1  argarine,  enamels,  varnishes,  paints, 

!  anting  inks,  linoleum,  and  lubricating 
r  s.  From  soybean  protein  come  plas- 
t  s,  adhesives,  a  fiber  that  can  be  mixed 
th  wool  for  cloth. 

Nor  does  the  list  stop  there.  Lecithin, 
Tul  to  bakers  and  confectioners,  is  still 
i  other  valued  byproduct.  Even  glycer- 
;  ■'  can  be  made  from  soybean  oil.  From 
t  tr  dried  beans  come  soy  sauce,  soups, 
>  outs,  roasted  beans,  a  vegetable  milk 
i  liquid  or  powdered  form,  and  curd,  or 
c  ^ese.  To  these  and  other  uses  science 
i  adding  constantly. 

.3o  multitudinous  are  the  uses  of  these 
1  ms,  the  wonder  is  that  they  had  not 


long  ago  become  an  important  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  in  this  country.  That  develop¬ 
ment  had  to  wait  on  science.  Only  cer¬ 
tain  types  will  grow  in  certain  soils  and 
climates.  Research  into  these  types  and 
soil  relationships  has  taken  time. 

A  New  England  clipper,  back  from 
trading  along  the  China  coast,  brought 
the  first  soybeans  to  this  country.  That 
was  in  1804.  Then  they  were  a  botanical 
curiosity,  and  fashionable  houses  grew 
the  beans  in  their  gardens.  From  gar¬ 
dens  to  a  national  crop  has  taken  over 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country  until  1890,  when  the  Government 
began  experimenting  with  them,  little 
was  heard  of  the  soybean.  Early  Gov¬ 
ernment  experiments  showed  soybean 
plants  were  a  fine  soil  builder  when 
plowed  under,  and  made  fine  forage  for 
livestock. 

World  War  I  encouraged  exploration 
into  the  use  of  soybean  oil  when  a  short¬ 
age  of  cottonseed  oil  coincided  with  a 
surplus  of  soybean  oil. 

World  War  II  finds  the  German  Army 
using  soybean  flour  in  the  field  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  other 
protein  foods.  In  our  country,  soybean 
oil  has  come  to  rank  second  to  cottonseed 
oil  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine. 
Imported  fats,  which  formerly  held 
second  place  in  margarine  making,  now 
take  soybean  oil’s  former  low  place  on 
the  list. 

Simply  and  gradually  over  the  years, 
soybeans  have  won  through  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  recognition  as  a  valuable  aid  to  good 
farming,  a  commercially  worthwhile 
crop,  a  useful  human  food,  and  a  source 
of  raw  materials  for  industry.  To  State 
experiment  stations  and  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  go 
much  of  the  credit. 

Protective  foods,  modern  nutritionists 
have  drilled  into  occidental  minds,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  diet  if  bodies  are 
to  attain  their  greatest  growth  and  main¬ 
tain  their  maximum  strength.  Consum¬ 
ers  know  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  dairy 
and  meat  products  are  the  protective 
foods  par  excellence.  Soybeans  can  claim 
rank  with  these  foods  because  they  are 
rich  in  high  quality  protein,  rich  in  min¬ 
erals,  and  rich  in  vitamins.  Often  they 
have  the  additional  virtue  of  being  a 
cheaper  source  of  some  of  these  food 
values  which  ordinarily  come  high. 

Keeping  protein-rich  foods  in  the  diet 
and  keeping  the  diet  within  budget 
limits,  too,  challenge  the  best  of  plan¬ 
ners.  Soybeans  furnish  a  protein  that 
is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  found  in 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  but  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  it  may  -  replace  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  amount  required  in  well- 
balanced  diets. 

Minerals  are  among  the  major  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  balanced  diet,  yet  many  of  the 


foods  rich  in  them  are  expensive.  Soy¬ 
bean  flour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  both  a 
good  and  a  cheap  source  of  such  minerals 
as  calcium  and  iron.  Building  bones 
without  calcium  in  the  diet  is  as  difficult 
as  making  glass  without  sand. 

Vitamins  have  not  passed  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  bean.  Tests  show  that  it  is 
a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A,  a  good 
source  of  Bi,  and  of  riboflavin.  Bean 
sprouts  can  claim  Vitamin  C,  the  scurvy¬ 
fighting  vitamin. 

Between  types  of  soybeans^there  is  as 
much  difference  as  between  types  of 
corn ;  some  are  good  for  eating  as  a 
green  vegetable,  some  not  so  good.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  sent  its  experts  to  the  Far  East 
to  bring  back  seeds  of  edible  varieties. 
Now  there  are  43  types  on  the  market, 
some  good  for  eating  and  some  which 
make  even  better  soybean  flour  than  the 
earlier  varieties. 

Nuttier,  richer  in  flavor  than  many 
other  beans,  soybeans  would  probably 
rate  highest  in  popular  favor  in  the 
green,  rather  than  the  dried,  form. 
Their  pods  are  tough,  and  beans  ai’e  dif¬ 
ficult  to  shell;  but  if  the  pods  are  first 
boiled  for  3  minutes  they  will  shell 
easily.  The  oidental  way,  more  piquant, 
is  to  boil  them  in  water  flavored  with 
soy  sauce  or  salt,  and  then  to  eat  the 
bean  directly  from  the  pod.  Canned 
green  soybeans  are  also  now  available  in 
many  markets.  Canners  of  the  bean  in 
Wisconsin  have  become  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  form  an  association.  Because 
soybeans  resist  drought  better  than  many 
other  vegetables,  they  are  a  good  insur¬ 
ance  for  farm  families  where  that 
weather  misfortune  may  descend.  Even 
more  important,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle, 
which  devastates  other  types  of  beans, 
seldom  touches  the  soybean. 

Dried  bean  uses  read  like  a  bill  of 
fare,  from  soup  to  nuts,  though,  of 
course,  no  nutritionally  wise  planner 
would  include  only  one  food  in  even  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  diet. 

Floui’,  so  far,  is  the  major  food  use  of 
soybeans.  An  unpleasant  beany  taste  in 
soybean  flour  used  to  weigh  against  its 
more  extensive  consumption.  Now  sci¬ 
ence  has  removed  that  blemish  and  made 
possible  refinement  of  the  flour  so  that 
it  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet.  Wheat 
flour  must  always  be  combined  with  it  to 
give  the  bread  and  cakes  and  cookies  the 
desired  texture. 

The  newer  and  potentially  important 
Defense  uses  for  soybeans  come  from 
both  the  extracted  oil  and  the  oil  meal. 
From  the  oil,  for  instance,  comes  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  imported  linseed  oil  or  tung 
oil  used  in  making  paint.  The  war  has 
cut  the  supply  of  these  imported  drying 
oils  to  a  trickle.  From  the  meal  come 
protein  plastics  to  be  used  more  and  more 
widely  in  combination  with  other  plant 
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THE  SALMON  PACKS 

McGovern  &  McGovern,  canned  salmon  factors  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
bulletin  report  to  their  associate  brokers. 


fibers,  to  replace  metals  needed  in  the 
Defense  effort.  Automobile  parts  and 
accessories,  trays  for  your  refrigerator, 
perhaps  the  refrigerator  itself,  and  even 
a  safety  helmet  for  Defense  workers  or 
for  men  working  in  mines  and  on  con¬ 
struction  jobs,  are  some  of  the  uses  of 
plastics  that  may  contain  increasing 
amounts  of  soybean  protein  in  them.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  experts  are  also 
exploring  the  possibility  of  increasing  its 
use  in  adhesives.  One  automobile  com¬ 
pany  is  known  to  be  experimenting  with 
a  wood-like  fiber  made  from  soybean  pro¬ 
tein,  to  be  combined  with  wool  in  the 
cloth  that  upholsters  your  car  seats. 

Topping  all  these  varied  uses,  soybeans 
have  in  the  past  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  have  their  major 
usefulness  on  the  farm.  More  farmers 
are  coming  to  learn  the  value  of  soy  meal 
for  their  livestock  and  poultry;  for  fer¬ 
tilizer;  soybean  hay  and  soybean  pasture 
for  livestock  and  poultry;  and  finally, 
soybean  plants  plowed  under  for  soil 
improvement. 

Production  of  soybeans  has  been  leap¬ 
ing  ahead  on  the  farms  of  this  country. 
Fewer  than  500,000  acres  were  gi’own  in 
the  United  States  before  1917.  Last 
year  close  to  11%  million  acres  were 
planted.  Soybeans  on  almost  half  of 
these  acres  were  harvested  for  beans;  on 
the  other  half  they  were  used  for  hay, 
silage,  or  pasture,  or  were  turned  under 
for  soil  improvement.  Production  of  the 
beans  in  1925  was  only  5  million  bushels. 
The  1940  production  was  almost  80  mil¬ 
lion  bushels. 

At  present,  some  90  soybean  mills  and 
a  number  of  cottonseed  oil  mills  are 
crushing  soybeans  for  oil  and  oil  meal; 
50  concerns  are  manufacturing  soybean 
food  products;  15  mills  are  making  soy¬ 
bean  flour;  and  more  than  50  factories 
are  turning  out  various  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts.  Science  has  a  big  job  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  output  of  the  beans, 
but  Defense  demands  spur  the  search 
for  new  uses. 

Recipes  for  consumers  who  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  this  product  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
leaflet,  “Soybeans  for  the  Table,”  Leaf¬ 
let  No.  166.  It  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  that  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Another  good  source  of  general 
information  is  “Soybean  Utilization,” 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1617.  You  can  get 
it  free,  too,  from  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PAUL  MULLER  DEAD 

Paul  Muller,  Eastern  Sales  Manager 
for  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  died 
September  24th  at  his  home  in  Westfield, 
New  Jersey,  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
He  was  54  years  old. 

In  1929  Mr.  Muller  was  appointed 
branch  manager  of  the  New  York  office, 
and  in  July,  1940,  was  elevated  to  the 
position  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  hi, 
death. 


September  23,  1941. 

Can  you  blame  us  for  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  news  reporters  received  their  early 
training  as  movie  press  agents  or  in  the 
California  ripe  olive  industry?  The  way 
they  have  been  adjective-ating  their  re¬ 
ports  on  the  size  of  the  Alaska  Pink 
pack  and  the  Columbia  River  fall  pack 
we  gain  the  impression  that  some  of  them 
felt  circumscribed  by  the  lack  of  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  which  they  were  held  even 
by  the  use  of  such  terms  as  giant,  col- 
lossal,  super-colossal,  and  mammoth.  We 
will  confirm,  however,  that  both  of  these 
packs  were  BIG. 

In  the  face  of  these  reports  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  great  many  of  the  distrib¬ 
uting  trade  should  jump  to  erroneous 
conclusions  regarding  the  effect  on  the 
price  structure.  Some  reach  these  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  simple  method  of  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  others  by  the  cii’cuitous 
route  of  misguided  analysis. 

The  final  Alaska  pack  of  all  grades 
was  6,733,262  cases — larger  than  1939 
and  1940,  almost  to  a  case  the  same  as 
1938,  approximately  the  same  as  1937, 
and  1,500,000  cases  less  than  1936.  The 
abundance  of  Pinks  made  up  for  the 
shortage  of  Reds  and  Chums — but  did  it 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  normal  carry¬ 
over  in  the  primary  market  and  the  de¬ 
pleted  condition  of  wholesale  and  retail 
stocks?  And  did  it  provide  a  large 
enough  supply  to  take  care  of  the  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
in  addition  to  commercial  requirements? 

Defense  agency  requisitioning  of  Reds 
plus  heretofore  consummated  commercial 
orders  practically  removes  Reds  from  the 
picture  as  far  as  the  primary  market  is 
concerned.  All  of  the  Cohoe  tails  go  to 
the  government,  and  Cohoe  Flats  and 
Halves  are  practically  nonexistent.  That 
leaves  Pinks,  Chums,  the  various  Colum¬ 
bia  River  grades,  and  Puget  Sound 
Sockeyes  to  trade  on  and  to  be  featured 
by  the  distributing  trade  until  the  1942 
pack  (the  labor  situation,  nature,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  permitting)  is 
available. 

Consult  your  family  budget  director 
and  she  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
other  wholesome,  highly  palatable,  vita¬ 
min-abundant  protein  food  that  even 
closely  compares  with  Pink  salmon  at 
present  price  levels.  And  on  this  basis 
retail  distributors  will  give  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  and  display  attention  to  Pink 
salmon  that  they  did  in  the  good  old  days 
when  “Pink  salmon  will  not  sell  for  over 
a  dime.”  And  they  will  get  comparable 
results. 

You  will  also  recall  we  reported  to  you 
early  in  the  season  the  British  request 
for  allocation  of  3,000,000  cases  of  the 
American  pack.  The  final  allocation  to 
Britain  of  approximately  900,000  cases 


was  based  on  the  anticipation  of  a  short 
pack.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  further 
supplies  are  allotted  them  in  view  of  the 
unlooked-for  size  of  the  pack. 

Taking  all  of  the  foregoing  into  con¬ 
sideration  we  suggest  a  prompt  revision 
in  the  forward  thinking  of  many  trade 
buyers.  Under  present  and  anticipated 
conditions  the  canned  salmon  mai'ket  will 
not  be  such  that  buyers  can  indulge  in 
the  old  pick-and-chcose  methods. 

Conditions  of  shipping  are  badly  dislo¬ 
cated  and  becoming  more  so.  Much  of 
the  pack  still  remains  in  Alaska  due  to 
lack  of  steamer  space  plus  the  inability 
to  get  cartons  and  boxes  for  casing. 
Space  for  intercoastal  shipments  is  so 
restricted  and  highly  indefinite  that 
buyers  should  eliminate  it  from  their 
thinking  and  planning.  Shortage  of 
labor  is  also  having  a  telling  effect  on 
the  speed  with  which  shipments  can  be 
labelled  and  shipped.  Buyers  will  there¬ 
fore  do  well  to  order  shipments  out  at 
least  a  little  bit  ahead  of  actual  require¬ 
ments,  or  disappointments  may  ensue. 

Yours  very  truly, 

McGovern  &  McGovern. 

P.  S.  We  forgot  to  explain  about  the 
super-colossal  Columbia  River  fall  pack. 
It  will  add  approximately  4  per  cent  to 
the  American  pack  of  salmon  produced 
heretofore ! 

WAGES  SET  FOR  EVAPORATED  MILK 
INDUSTRY 

In  consideration  of  hearings,  the  re¬ 
sultant  findings  of  fact,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  cause  why  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Public  Contracts  Board 
should  not  be  put  into  effect.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Frances  Perkins,  on  October 
3rd,  determined  that  the  prevailing  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  persons  employed  in  the 
performance  of  contracts  with  agencies 
of  the  United  States  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  supply  of  Evaporated  Milk,  to 
be  the  amount  indicated  for  each  of  the 
following  groups  of  States,  whether  ar¬ 
rived  at  on  a  time  or  piecework  basis: 

(a)  50  cents  per  hour  or  $20.00  per 
week  of  forty  hours  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California; 

(b)  40  cents  per  hour  or  $16.00  per 
week  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebra.ska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio; 

(c)  32.5  cents  per  hour  or  $13.00  per 
week  of  forty  hours  in  the  remaining 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

These  minimum  wages  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  all  bids  solicited  or  commenced 
on  or  after  November  3rd,  1941.  The 
full  text  appears  in  the  October  4th  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Federal  Register. 
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OBSOLETE  LABELS  ON  ARMY 
PURCHASES 

Inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association  Secretary,  Melvin 
Verhulst,  has  resulted  in  the  advice  from 
the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  that 
the  Army  has  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
obsolete  labels,  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  and  applied  with  the  lithographed 
surface  next  to  the  can,  providing  the 
printing  is  clearly  legible  and  tbe  label 
represents  a  neat  appearance.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  there  was 
some  doubt  that  the  usual  type  of  label 
adhesive  would  properly  ahere  to  the 
lithographed  surface,  particularly  a  var¬ 
nished  surface,  and  that  if  the  practice 
should  be  followed,  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  label  will  stick  to  the 
can  and  that  the  overlap  will  stick  as 
tightly  as  on  merchandise  offered  to  the 
grocery  trade. 

BOB  SINDALL,  JR.,  WEDS 

Robert  Allison  Sindall,  Jr.,  of  the  firm 
of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  of  Baltimore, 
was  married  in  New  York,  October  8,  to 
Miss  Pamela  C.  Davenport  of  Paris, 
France. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Pi'otestant-Episcopal  Church 
and  following  the  ceremonv  a  reception 
was  given  by  Mrs.  William  Slocum 
Davenport,  formerly  of  Parc  de  Mal- 
maison,  Paris,  at  tbe  Ambassador  Hotel. 

Special  cars  attached  to  the  morning 
train  from  Baltimore  took  relatives  and 
guests  to  New  York  for  the  wedding. 

BILL’SAPAPPA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  (Bill)  Hughes 
of  CRCO’s  Columbus,  Wiscons'n,  office 
are  celebrating  the  arrival  of  daughter 
Sandra  Joan,  born  September  9th.  When 
in  town  Bill  may  be  reached  at  home 
any  night. 

MACARONI  HEARING  POSTPONED 

The  hearing  pn  identity  standards  f 
n  caroni.  spaghetti  and  related  prod- 
11  s,  scheduled  for  October  6th,  has  been 
p  tponed  to  November  3rd  at  10  o’clock, 
P  :m  1039,  South  Building,  Indepen- 
d  ce  Avenue  and  14th  Street,  S.  W., 
'  shington,  D.  C.  Revision  of  the  orig- 
i  1  proposals  has  been  made  and  will 
h  considered  at  that  time. 

W.  I.  EBERHART  DIES 

V*.  I.  Eberhart,  field  man  for  the  II- 
1  is  Canning  Company,  Hoopeston, 
1  lois,  with  many  friends  in  the  indus- 
t  m  the  Central  West,  died  at  1  o’clock 
0  .he  morning  of  October  3rd  Pu’  ia’ 
t  c  place  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
P  at  Boswell,  Indiana. 


EVAPORATED  MILK  STOCKS  FALL 
SHORT  OF  MARK 

The  August  pack  of  Evaporated  Milk 
totalling  293,359,000  pounds  is  the  larg¬ 
est  August  pack  of  record,  according  to 
a  recent  release  by  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service.  This  production  is  27  per 
cent  larger  than  August,  1940,  and  66 
per  cent  larger  than  the  August  average 
for  the  five  years  1935-1939. 

Total  production  for  case  goods  from 
January  to  August  inclusive,  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  2,081,180,000  pounds,  a  14  per  cent 
increase  over  the  production  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  but  still  25  per 
cent  short  of  the  increased  goal  set  for 
defense. 

Stocks  of  Evaporated  Milk,  case  goods, 
on  September  1,  1941,  totaled  289,904,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  28,000,000 
pounds  during  August,  but  a  decrease  of 
approximately  60,000,000  pounds  or  17 
per  cent  over  the  stocks  of  September  1, 
1940.  This  year’s  stocks  include  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  purchased  under  lend- 
lease  but  not  delivered. 


OYSTER  PACKERS  ACQUITTED 

Judge  William  C.  Coleman  last  week 
dismissed  charges  against  10  oyster 
packers  in  Baltimore  and  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland,  who  were 
charged  by  F.  D.  A.  inspectors  with  add¬ 
ing  water  to  oysters  packed  in  pint  and 
quart  cans.  In  the  opinion  of  Judge 
C  leman,  the  prosecution  was  premature 
since  m  reasonable  standards  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  legally 
allowed  in  the  oysters  has  been  set  up. 
The  oysters  were  claimed  to  contain  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  water.  Judge  Cole¬ 
man  further  asserted  that  the  acquittal 
“is  not  a  signal  to  the  oyster  industry 
that  it  can  put  all  the  water  it  wants  in 
the  cans.”  H?  rointed  out  th^'t  -^ta^ements 
of  certain  oyster  packers  and  attorneys 
indicated  tha*^  certain  oysters  contained 
more  water  than  others,  and  it  is  very 
di'u''’lt  to  determine,  after  they  have 
be-'u  herme  icil’.y  sealed  what  water  has 
b-r,  in'^o  th''  cans.  When  the  Govern- 
m  nt  ha  determined  what  percentage  of 
water  will  be  allowed,  the  courts  will  be 
better  able  to  determine  whether  a  viola¬ 
tion  has  been  willfully  and  deliberately 
committed,  he  said. 


KILLED  IN  CRASH 

Glenn  E.  Patterson,  33  years  old, 
junior  partner  of  George  V.  Rountree 
Company,  Chicago,  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countants,  and  Thomas  J.  Duffy,  30,  who 
recently  joined  the  company,  we-e  killed 
on  September  25th  in  a  crash  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  when  tbe  car  in 
which  they  were  riding  left  tha  road 
near  New  Stanton,  Pennsylvania. 


BEET  PROSPECTS  BRIGHTEN 

With  102,000  tons  of  beets  for  canning 
indicated  the  pack  for  this  year  will 
probably  reach  an  all  time  high,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
This  tonnage  is  about  45  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year’s  70,700  tons  and  232  per 
cent  greater  than  the  ten-year  average 
of  44,500  tons. 

PIMIENTO  TONNAGE  DOWN 

Prospective  tonnage  for  pimientos  is 
12,700  tons  for  the  States  of  California 
and  Georgia  as  against  13,020  tons  last 
year  and  a  ten-year  average  of  17,780 
tons. 

LOCKWOOD  HEADS  TAYLOR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  STAFF 

Wallace  W.  Lockwood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Elmer  E.  Way,  who 
resigned  as  advertising  manager  of 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  joined 
the  Taylor  Advertising  Department  in 
1932,  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Way 
since  1939. 

HARRY  HATFIELD  HURT 

Harry  Hatfield,  manager  of  Columbus 
Food  Corporation’s  Shelbyville,  Indiana, 
plant,  is  reported  satisfactorily  recover¬ 
ing  from  injuries  received  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  September  28th. 

TOMATO  PUREE  IN  LITHOGRAPIIED 
CANS 

Union  Food  Products  Company  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  has  announced  that  it 
is  packing  its  La  Creme  brand  of  whole 
tomato  puree  in  lithographed  cans  and 
reports  that  the  product  is  enjoying  a 
satisfactory  sales  increase  since  being 
marketed  in  the  new  can.  An  int'^rest 
ing  feature  of  this  regular  type  s'nitar 
packers’  can  is  the  fact  that  lab''linf»  i 
lithogi'aphed  directlv  on  the  "  n‘  ’’’e 
even  though  the  con*^ents  'f  the  ea”’ 
be  processed  after  filling. 

MAYOR  TEAGARDEN 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  Weller  Company.  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio,  has  a  lot  of  friends 
throughout  the  industry  by  reason  of  his 
busine'=s  connections  and  activity  in  as¬ 
sociation  affairs,  who  will  learn  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  that  he  is  serving 
as  Mayor  of  Oak  Harbor. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  13,  Boise,  Idaho  —  Columbian 
Club. 

October  13,  Boise,  Idaho — Liaho  Grocers’ 
Association  Convention. 

October  14,  Boise,  Idaho — Kiwanis  Club. 
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BURNET  LANDRETH,  JR.,  DEAD 


CONVENTION  ROOM  RATES  RAISED 


NARROW  MARGINS  WORRY  CHAINS 


Burnet  Landreth,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  died  October  4,  after  a  long 
illness  at  his  home  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Landreth  who  was  72 
years  of  age,  entered  his  family  seed 
business  in  1889.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Captain  Burnet  Landreth. 

Mr.  Landi'eth  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  daughter,  two  sons  Burnet  3rd,  and 
Charles  H.  Landreth,  who  is  President 
of  the  Landreth  Company.  He  is  also 
survived  by  a  sister  and  two  brothers,  S. 
Phillips  Landreth,  treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  David  Landreth. 

Mr.  Landreth  was  born  in  Bristol  in 
1869,  on  Bloomsdale  farm.  He  was  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  technical  seedsman. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  starting  as  a  boy.  The  deceased  was 
ti-easurer  of  the  Company  for  many 
years,  succeeding  his  father  as  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1928. 
These  offices  he  held  until  1940  when  he 
retired  due  to  poor  health  and  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Landreth 
was  well  known  in  the  industry,  having 
served  at  various  times  on  different 
seed  committees.  He  specialized  in  the 
production  end  of  the  business  and  for 
many  years  paid  visits  to  his  Company’s 
growing  stations  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  and  Middle  and  Far  Western 
United  States.  He  contributed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  to  the  Trade  Papers  on 
various  aspects  of  the  seed  industry.  Mr. 
Landreth  was  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  family  in  the  business. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  he  excelled  in  athletics. 
During  the  1890’s  he  was  a  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Naval  Militia.  Besides  being  a  member 
of  a  number  of  clubs  and  societies,  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Cen¬ 
tenary  Firms  of  the  United  States,  an 
organization  of  Companies  in  business 
for  100  years  or  more  in  direct  descent 
in  the  same  family. 


HENRY  H.  ASHENFELTER  DEAD 

Henry  H.  Ashenfelter  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  brokerage  firm  of  Ash¬ 
enfelter  &  Morrow,  died  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  5th,  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  57  years  old  and  had  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  food  brokerage  business 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Ashenfelter  had 
been  vice-president  of  the  old  firm  of 
Butler  &  Sergeant,  resigning  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  the  business  on  his  own 
account  as  Henry  H.  Ashenfelter,  Inc., 
in  1921.  The  firm  was  later  made  a 
partnership  as  Ashenfelter  &  Balfe.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  the  name  was 
again  changed  to  Ashenfelter  &  Mor¬ 
row.  Mr.  Ashenfelter’s  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  New  York  food  trade,  where 
he  was  well  acquainted. 


Delegates  attending  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  next  January  will  have  to  pay 
a  slight  increase  in  rates  for  rooms  at 
the  various  hotels  in  Chicago.  The 
Stevens  Hotel  has  raised  the  rate  on 
$3.00  single  and  $4.50  double  rooms  in 
part  to  $3.25  and  $4.75  and  in  part  to 
$3.75  and  $5.25  respectively;  $3.50  single 
and  $5.00  double  rooms  have  advanced 
to  $3.75  to  $4.00  and  $5.25  to  $6.00  re¬ 
spectively;  some  $4.00  single  and  $6.00 
double  rooms  have  been  advanced  to 
$4.50  and  $6.50  respectively;  and  a  like 
increase  applies  to  practically  all  accom¬ 
modations. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING 
NOVEMBER  25th 

The  twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1941.  Representatives  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Labor  Department, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  ond  other  in¬ 
teresting  speakers  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  day,  and  Robert  C.  Paulus, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  will  speak  at  the  Banquet  to 
be  held  in  the  evening. 

DELL  STEINBURG  IN  FATAL  CRASH 

D.  H.  Steinburg,  District  Manager  of 
the  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
plants  of  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company, 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
the  evening  of  October  2,  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Milltown  and  Cumberland,  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  travelling  alone  on  a 
wet  pavement,  apparently  lost  control  of 
the  car  and  his  neck  was  broken  when 
the  car  crashed. 

Mr.  Steinburg  was  50  years  old  and  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Having  been  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canada,  he  came  to  Wisconsin 
about  1924  to  become  associated  with  the 
Owen  Canning  Company  until  1931.  He 
subsequently  managed  Libby’s  Northern 
Wisconsin  plants  and  worked  in  Libby’s 
Sales  Department  until  1934,  when  he 
went  with  Stokely  Brothers.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  in  1929,  30  and  31,  and  held 
the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  the 
two  latter  years. 

Services  were  held  from  his  home  at 
Cumberland  on  Sunday,  October  5. 

MURPHY  COMPANY  REORGANIZED 

E.  J.  Whalen,  R.  J.  Baker,  Joseph 
Sampson,  and  I.  J.  Loyacono,  for  some 
time  members  of  the  firm,  have  bought 
out  the  interests  of  P.  J.  Murphy  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  prominent  Chicago  food 
brokers,  and  will  operate  the  business  as 
P.  J.  Murphy  Associates.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  completed  late  in  June  but  has 
just  been  announced.  There  will  be  no 
changes  in  personnel  or  methods  of  op¬ 
eration  and  the  company  will  continue 
to  do  business  at  308  W.  Washington 
Street. 


Food  chain  systems  are  being  called 
upon  to  handle  a  sharply  increased  load, 
with  narrow  margins  creating  new  prob¬ 
lems  for  operators  in  that  field,  in  the 
opinion  of  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president 
of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co. 

Discussing  the  impact  of  the  defense 
emergency  upon  the  food  distributing  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Morrill  this  week  said:  “Al¬ 
ready  our  distributive  sy.stem  is  handling 
an  increased  load, — 10,  20,  30  per  cent 
increases  in  the  volume  of  certain  food¬ 
stuff  handled  are  becoming  common¬ 
place.  Schooled  in  efficient  handling  of 
food,  our  chain  store  system  is  taking  the 
growing  load  in  its  stride,  doing  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  because  of  its  backlog  experi¬ 
ence  in  getting  food  from  producer  to 
consumer  with  a  minimum  of  lost 
motion. 

“So  far  there  have  been  no  bottlenecks 
in  food  distribution.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  temporaiy  shortages  of  certain 
items,  unavailable  because  of  conditions 
beyond  our  control,  but  in  general  the 
flow  has  been  steady  and  uninterrupted. 

“For  years  the  food  industry  has  been, 
in  effect,  preparing  for  just  such  an 
emergency,  preparing  by  developing  more 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Today  we  have  the  most  efficient 
system  in  the  world.  Recognition  of  our 
ability  in  this  highly  specialized  field 
came  quickly  when  the  Government  called 
for  the  services  of  many  of  our  best  men, 
called  them  to  organize  Government  pro¬ 
curement  and  distribution  of  food,  to  di¬ 
rect  training  of  men  and  to  speed  pro¬ 
duction  in  other  industries. 

“Despite  added  burdens  in  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  we  have  been  ready  and  willing 
to  offer  the  help  of  these  men,  offer  it 
when  our  own  need  for  skilled  men  has 
been  greatest. 

“Perhaps  because  of  our  efficiency, 
there  has  been  little  inclination  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that 
face  our  industry.  There  is  much  talk 
of  placing  a  ceiling  on  I’etail  price,  talk 
of  limiting  profits,  but  only  timid 
whispering  about  mounting  costs  of  raw 
materials,  agricultural  products  and 
wages. 

“In  an  industry  such  as  ours,  which 
operates  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit,  retail  prices  necessarily  must  fol¬ 
low  closely  any  increases  in  cost.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
on  August  15,  1941,  retail  food  prices 
were  12  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  pre¬ 
vious,  while  wholesale  prices  were  22 
per  cent  higher.  This  condition  canno: 
continue  indefinitely.  Certainly  the  situ 
ation  will  become  intolerable  if  retai 
prices  were  fixed,  but  nothing  is  done 
about  the  factors  that  determine  costs 
What  is  needed  right  now  is  a  little  moiv 
realistic  thinking  about  the  natural 
forces  of  production,  consumption  an' 
distribution,  and  a  little  less  conceri 
about  political  expediency. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  gravity  of  th- 
present  situation  eventually  will  bf 
recognized,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  aii 
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expected  to  achieve  the  impossible — keep 
prices  down  in  the  face  of  mounting 
costs. 

“Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
so  far  been  able  to  keep  the  system 
operating  efficiently  without  any  special 
consideration,  has  given  rise  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  can  do  so  indefinitely.  Other 
industries  have  been  quick  to  demand 
special  concessions  when  the  going  got 
tough.  We  have  asked  none  and  re¬ 
ceived  none,  but  if  a  ceiling  is  placed  on 
retail  prices  and  nothing  is  done  about 
the  costs,  we  shall  come  to  the  place 
where  the  two  meet. 

“Even  though  there  is  no  fixing  of  re¬ 
tail  food  prices,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  consumer  resentment 
against  rising  prices. 

“The  consumer  division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  reports  that  the 
vclume  of  consumer  complaints  is  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  and  that  there  are  far  more 
l)iotests  about  food  prices  than  about 
any  other  type  of  commodity.  Already 
we  face  a  serious  consumer  relationship 
problem  which  must  be  met  with  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  our  dif¬ 
ficulties.  If  we  fail  in  this  we  shall  have 
destroyed  something  that  we  have  been 
years  building, — consumer  confidence.” 

CITRUS  PLANT  ABOUT  READY 

Installation  of  equipment  at  the  new 
citrus  plant  of  the  Indian  River  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Titusville,  Florida,  is  rap¬ 
idly  nearing  completion. 


SAFEWAY  BUYS  NATIONAL 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  leading  West 
Coast  food  chain,  this  week  completed 
arrangements  for  taking  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grocery  Co.,  New  Jersey  chain 
system  operating  some  450  units.  The 
acquisition  of  National  follows  the  re¬ 
cent  purchase  by  Safeway  of  the  Daniel 
Reeves  chain  in  New  York,  and  marks  a 
large-scale  entry  by  Safeway  into  the 
metropolitan  New  York  market. 

With  acquisition  of  National  Grocery, 
Safeway  now  has  a  chain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,500  retail  stores,  in  addition  to 
numerous  manufacturing  subsidiaries, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  sales 
volume  ranks  second  only  to  A  &  P  in 
the  food  field. 

The  company  is  distributing  to  the 
trade  in  the  East  a  booklet  outlining 
Safeway’s  operating  policies.  Included 
in  this  policy  is  one  prohibiting  the  in¬ 
itiating  of  loss-leader  selling  by  the 
chain’s  divisions.  The  company  also  sets 
forth  its  approval  of  the  carload  quantity 
as  the  dividing  line  in  pricing,  and  gives 
its  reasons  for  favoring  warehouse  de¬ 
livery  of  purchases,  rather  than  direct 
delivery  to  retail  units. 


MORNING  MILK  EXPANDS 

The  Morning  Milk  Company,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  plans  to  enlarge  its  plant  and  in¬ 
stall  an  evaporator.  The  improvements 
will  cost  about  $50,000. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


CONTINENTAL  WAREHOUSE 

The  Continental  Can  Company  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  erect  a  warehouse  costing 
$200,000  at  Mission  and  Eighth  Streets, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

LIBBY  MOVES  NORTHWEST  OFFICES 

Kenneth  Hardwicke,  manager  of  the 
Northwest  interests  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  has  moved  his  offices  from  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
where  this  concern  maintains  its  Pacific 
Coast  headquarters. 

GOOD  RESPONSE  TO  CHICKEl4  OFFERING 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  is  marketing  a  canned, 
broiled  chicken,  packed  in  natural  broth 
in  an  eight-ounce  oval  tin.  The  initial 
response  has  been  quite  gratifying. 

NEUHOFF  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Neuhoff  Packing  Corp.,  Riverside, 
Calif.,  has  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
the  Fred  B.  Neuhoff  Co. 

OLIVE  PLANT 

R.  A.  Ford  is  erecting  an  olive  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  at  Corning,  Calif. 

SLIGHT  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  canning  plant  of  the  Richmond- 
Chase  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  was  slightly 
damaged  by  fire  recently. 
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EDFORD  VIRGINIA 


EXHAUST  BOX 

PIVOT  CHAIN  TYPE,  FOR  ANY  SIZE 


SPEED 

WITHOUT  JAR  or  SPILL! 

Handles  from  No.  1s  to  No.  10s  without  change. 
Write  For  Complete  Information 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


AN  old  subscriber  in  New  York  State  writes: 

“We  have  recently  read  your  article  ‘Taxes 
'  ^and  Advertising’  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  we  would  appreciate  your  favoring  us  with 
such  details  and  suggestions  as  you  may  have  con¬ 
cerning  the  preparation  of  a  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  for  Canned  Vegetables  and 
Specialties.” 

It’s  our  guess  that  more  and  more  canners  will,  as 
time  passes,  see  the  wisdom  of  engaging  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  as  this  subscriber  has  evidently  done. 
Times  change,  so  do  conditions  and  contracts  govern¬ 
ing  advertising  engaged  in  by  a  group  of  retail  food 
dealers  for  the  account  of  manufacturers.  When  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill  first  became  a  law,  one  canner 
after  another  timidly  and  tentatively  put  out  contracts 
for  co-operative  advertising,  saw  them  accepted,  saw 
them  build  business  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been 
content  to  go  along  with  the  crowd  and  pay  for  such 
advertising  support.  Evaporated  milk  canners  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  this  fraternity 
of  those  who  are  apparently  willing  to  help  their  retail 
dealers  do  a  better  job  of  merchandising  than  can  be 
done  by  the  help  of  national  advertising  alone.  A  few 
national  advertisers  among  canners  are  still  in  the 
ranks  of  the  holdouts  but  even  those  most  set  against 
such  merchandising  support  are  very  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  imprinted  window  posters  several  times  a  year  to 
all  and  sundry  who  will  use  them  effectively.  One  pro¬ 
ducer  of  evaporated  milk  writes  voluntary  advertising 
contracts  on  a  specialty  and  would  probably  be  glad  to 
go  along  on  evaporated  milk  except  for  an  agreement 
of  long  standing. 

Recently,  however,  a  canner  who  has  always  paid 
for  co-operative  advertising  on  as  simple  an  agreement 
as  could  be  devised,  called  in  all  these  agreements,  and 
substituted  a  new  one  that  is  the  last  word  in  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  “party  of  the  first  part”  and  the  distributor. 
Before  we  discuss  this  particularly,  we’ll  start  at  the 
beginning  and  work  up  to  it! 

Some  time  before  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  was  a 
law  of  the  land  the  writer  was  waiting  day  after  day 
in  the  ante-rooms  of  large  grocery  buyers,  selling  a 
product  the  manufacturer  of  which  welcomed  offers  of 
advertising  assistance.  Some  of  these  offers  were 
made  in  good  faith,  verbal  contracts  were  entered  into 
and  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Some  are  still  in  force, 
unchanged  in  any  particular  from  the  day  they  were 
first  entered  into.  At  the  time  mentioned  however. 


I  called  one  day  on  a  “promoter”  who  was  anxious  to 
promise  everything  in  the  way  of  support,  but  who 
was  as  short  on  performance  as  he  was  long  on  prom¬ 
ises.  The  contract  was  duly  entered  into,  so  was  a 
similar  one  with  several  competitors  and  nothing  ever 
happened.  A  few  weeks  after  this  occurred,  I  was 
called  to  visit  a  wholesale  grocer  who  was  about  to 
run  an  opening  ad  in  celebration  of  his  joining  a  vol¬ 
untary  co-operative  chain  of  stores.  My  principal  was 
offered  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  ad  in  this  opening 
splurge  at  the  cost  of  fifty  dollars,  and  my  firm’s  goods 
were  not  in  stock,  the  wholesaler  intended  featuring 
a  private  label  brand  which  we  did  not  supply  nor  did 
he  intend  to  buy  any  goods  from  us  Still,  he  seriously 
insisted  we  take  an  ad  at  the  cost  beforementioned.  I 
am  still  wondering  why  we  were  so  signally  honored! 

The  foregoing  instance  may  seem  overdrawn  to  you 
but  I  assure  you  that  the  culmination  of  many  such  in¬ 
stances  really  hastened  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Bill.  Even  today,  you’ll  find  many  a  jobber 
willing  to  accept  a  check  for  $100.00  after  running  an 
ad  of  one  inch  single  column.  Or  to  vary  the  procedure 
a  little,  they  will  take  a  payment  of  a  hundred  or  two 
dollars,  run  a  two  inch  single  column  ad  and  two  or 
three  liners  afterwards,  just  to  save  their  conscience 
( ?).  My  best  advice  to  any  one  engaging  for  the  first 
time  in  voluntary  co-operative  advertising  is  that  they 
engage  in  such  sales  promotion  only  with  distributors 
with  whom  they  are  fully  acquainted  and  only  on  a 
basis  that  may  be  clearly  defined. 

To  me  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  to  govern 
payments  for  advertising  such  as  we  are  discussing. 
A  canner  should  either  pay  so  much  per  case  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  be  sure  the  amount  is  paid  in  turn  for 
advertising  expense,  or  else  they  should  pay  national 
line  rates  for  ads.  Probably  in  the  final  analysis,  most 
manufacturers  and  canners  agree  to  pay  a  maximum 
of  so  many  cents  per  case  on  such  a  percentage  of 
purchases  and  then  pay  only  billings  at  national  line 
rate,  plus  a  reasonable  amount  for  space  in  handbills 
a  small  sum  for  posters,  sometimes  another  smal' 
amount  for  space  in  the  weekly  merchandising  bulletii' 
and  lastly  but  not  least,  a  flat  sum  for  delivery  of  ad 
vertising  material  if  any. 

If  you  are  careful  to  select  those  in  whom  you  hav< 
confidence  to  go  along  with  you  in  your  first  venturer 
in  co-operative  advertising,  they  will  not  abuse  it  an( 
you  will  learn  valuable  lessons  on  what  to  avoid  am 
what  to  look  for  in  such  affairs.  One  manufacture' 
who  has  a  number  of  such  contracts  in  force  says  yot 
will  never  imagine  the  number  of  wholesale  grocer. 
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who  will  gladly  enter  into  contracts  with  you  for  the 
performance  of  certain  specified  duties  and  then  send 
a  bill  for  “Advertising,  twenty  dollars,  advertising 
fifteen  dollars”  and  so  on.  And  nary  a  scrap  of  paper 
supporting  the  charge.  At  the  risk  of  losing  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  never,  never,  pay  such  a  blank  bill.  Demand 
and  secure  proof  or  keep  your  checks  undrawn. 

Manufacturers  of  specialities  in  tin,  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  of  co-operative  advertising  to 
especial  advantage,  that  is,  if  they  have  competition 
and  who  does  not?  Say  you  pack  potato  sticks  and 
yours  are  as  high  in  quality,  as  economical  in  price  as 
any.  The  jobber  to  whom  you  have  sold  the  first  order 
also  has  a  potato  chip  or  two  in  stock  as  well  as  another 
potato  stick  or  two.  Comes  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July  as  well  as  Labor  day  are  to  follow.  Each  holiday 
calls  for  the  advertising  of  picnic  supplies.  Anybody’s 
potato  sticks  may  be  suggested  but  you  are  there  with 
a  suggestion  you  will  pay  for  an  ad  on  the  week  end 
preceding  each  holiday.  Your  suggestion  is  accepted 
The  first  ad  is  run  after  a  bulletin  to  all  members  has 
announced  that  you  are  supporting  the  advertising 
program  of  the  group.  Some  retail  dealers  have  other 
brands  in  stock  at  the  time  the  first  ad  is  run  but  these 
stocks  are  depleted,  your  potato  sticks  are  as  good  as 
any,  the  demand  has  been  quickened  by  the  first  ad, 
salesmen  notice  a  movement  in  your  brand,  dealers 
say  “Send  me  a  case  of  potato  sticks”  and  yours  are 
sent.  Comes  fall  and  your  brand  has  very  largely 
taken  the  place  of  several  others,  just  as  good  no  doubt, 
but  not  supported  by  co-operative  advertising. 

If  you  have  any  problem  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  profit  margin  on  your  goods,  tie  this 
up  with  your  allowance  for  advertising.  Simply  indi¬ 
cate  the  resale  price  at  which  your  goods  are  to  be  sold 
if  advertising  allowance  is  to  be  paid.  If  you  are 
troubled  by  competitors,  indicate  that  no  competitive 
ads  are  to  be  run  in  the  same  issue  with  yours.  Or  be 
sure  to  state  that  your  product  is  not  to  be  linked  with 
another  as,  “Potato  Sticks  and  Julienne  Potatoes”  a 
bag  10  cents. 

As  a  rule,  you  will  do  best  not  to  indicate  the  size  of 
atl  you  expect  except  to  set  a  minimum  of  one  column 
inch.  Such  space  is  small  enough,  goodness  knows, 
1  ”t  you  will  not  expect  four  times  that  unless  the  dol- 
1  i's  and  cents  volume  of  sales  by  distributors  warrants 
^  (ch  large  space.  And  having  taken  all  the  foregoing 
i  to  consideration,  agree  to  pay  your  bills  for  adver- 
1  -ing  promptly  as  presented  with  full  supporting  data. 

ke  two  competitors  whose  lines  are  sold  by  the  same 
i  use,  both  of  whom  are  paying  for  co-operative  adver- 
i  ing,  one  pays  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  bill.  The 
I  ;er  pays  quarterly  or  less  often.  I’ll  give  you  two 

esses  as  to  whose  ads  get  the  breaks ! 

You  may  or  may  not  adopt  all  the  suggestions  given 
1  re  as  to  the  details  of  co-operative  advertising  but 
atever  you  do,  get  into  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  give 
i  a  fair  trial  and  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
i  you  do ! 


With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
'  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
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THE  1941  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  32nd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT^ 

New  Perfection  ^  ^ 

PEA,  REAN  & 

CORN  FILLER  Wj 

STEAM  jjl 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 

time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  H 

funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper.  ^ 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
:  iLIMA  BEANS, 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Tihde  IUmkiheid*  CtoiKdnp'AMST'jr 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  So  Well  Sold  Up  Offerings  Must 
Be  Less — A  New  Experience — What  of  the 
*42  Season — Canning  Ending. 

MARKET — If  the  canned  foods 
market  made  any  change  from  its 
condition  as  reported  last  week, 
and  for  some  past  weeks,  it  was 
that  prices  are  even  firmer  and 
some  of  them  slightly  advanced. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  silent 
feature  of  the  market  this  week  is 
the  somewhat  wide  complaint  that 
canners  are  too  cocky  about  selling 
or  trading,  being  unwilling  to 
dicker  or  to  make  offers.  Well, 
isn’t  that  just  the  human  of  it?  It 
has  been  a  long  while  since  these 
same  canners  had  anything  to  say 
about  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and 
one  can’t  blame  them  for  being  in¬ 
dependent  right  now,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  privileged  position.  But, 
in  truth,  they  are  not  acting  this 
way  just  to  “rub  it  in.”  The  ava¬ 
lanche  of  demand  caught  them  flat- 
footed,  and  they  parted  with  the 
bulk  of  their  goods,  spots  and  fu¬ 
tures,  faster  than  they  now  wish 
they  had,  and  they  are  being  care¬ 
ful  in  parting  with  what  small  re¬ 
serves  they  now  enjoy.  Fact  is 
many  of  them  who  always  made  a 
practice  of  taking  care  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  list  of  customers,  and  not  just 
at  the  termination  of  the  active 
canning  season,  but  all  through  the 
year  to  protect  established  trade 
among  the  consumers — the  wise 
course  for  any  good  business  man 
— now  find  that  they  may  be  caught 
<hort,  and  unable  to  render  this 
ervice  in  full.  This  is  all  due  to 
the  steady  increase  in  popular 
iemand  which,  of  course  their 
Listomers  should  have  provided 
against  by  increasing  their  orders, 
but  probably  both  customer  and 
anner  failed  to  take  this  fact  into 
erious  consideration,  until  too 
ate.  The  market  still  cannot  un- 
lerstand  how  the  carryovers  and 
he  quite  considerable  packs  of  ’41 
have  passed  out  so  quickly,  leaving 
manners’  floors  bare  or  nearly  so. 
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They  were  so  busy  filling  orders 
that  they  did  not  stop  to  count  up 
the  totals,  or  to  weigh  them  against 
the  normal.  Now  they  are  forced 
to,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  even  if  they  could  have. 

And  that  is  the  market  situation 
on  all  lines  of  canned  foods. 

Will  this  condition  be  duplicat¬ 
ed — or  continued — into  the  1942 
packs  and  season ;  or  in  other 
words,  can  the  canners  run  blindly 
into  larger  packs  than  ever,  and  in 
the  vernacular,  get  away  with  it 
this  time  next  fall?  That  market 
consideration  is  pertinent,  right 
now,  because  many  canners  have 
finished  their  packs,  sold  the  goods 
and  have  the  money  in  bank,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  next  season’s  operations. 
And,  as  an  aside,  buyers  who  com¬ 
plain  about  the  absence  of  offer¬ 
ings,  might  take  that  fact  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  main  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  with  a  blunt  “yes”  or  “no.” 
As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  de¬ 
spite  statements  and  figures  to  the 
contrary  the  hand-to-mouth  man¬ 
ner  of  buying  of  the  past  few  years 
left  distributors’  and  retailers’ 
stocks  in  the  single  case  condition, 
or  less.  This  great  hole  had  to  be 
filled  up,  and  that  alone  constituted 
a  huge  demand.  In  addition  to 
that  the  sudden  but  steady  and 
growing,  upsurge  of  popular  de¬ 
mand  from  the  vast  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  decidedly  fatter 
pay  envelopes,  took  up  the  goods 
before  they  could  be  added  to  de¬ 
pleted  stocks,  and  today  inventories 
are  still  low.  Beyond  reasonable 
doubt  this  year’s  packs,  plus  any  or 
all  carryovers  from  previous  years, 
will  be  cleaned  out  long  before  the 
new  ’42  packing  season  can  be 
reached.  This  will  be  true  even 
though  the  wars  ended  tomorrow; 
(a)  because  stocks  are  even  now 
below  normal;  (b)  because  starv¬ 
ing  countries  now  impossible  to 
reach  will  be  begging  for  food,  and 
will  be  supplied;  and  (c)  because 
even  though  the  present  feverish 
drive  for  preparedness  would  be 


ended,  the  full  effect  will  take  one 
year  to  be  felt  before  the  reaction 
or  depression,  could  set  in.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  this. 

The  answer  “Yes”  would  seem 
to  have  it,  but  there  is  one  very 
big,  and  ought  to  be  very  black 
“NO,”  and  that  is  if  the  canners 
get  the  idea  that  “any-old-thing” 
will  sell  at  a  good  profit,  and  throw 
quality  overboard,  and  go  in  to 
pack  a  slew  of  trashy  goods.  The 
influences  are  no  longer  there  to 
produce  such  a  disastrous  result; 
not  in  these  days.  Give  the  con¬ 
sumer  worthwhile  quality  and  you 
may  write  it  down  that  we  are  in 
the  days,  predicted  by  us  long  ago, 
of  25  to  30  million  case  packs  of 
peas,  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  other 
products  in  proportion,  as  just  nor¬ 
mal  and  which  will  sell  at  fair 
profits,  and  clean  up  each  year.  The 
consumer  demand  is  there,  but  it 
can  be  killed  if  canners  are  faith¬ 
less  to  the  trust  shown  in  them; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  ever  again  commit  that 
suicidal  act. 

All  in  all  the  outlook  for  the 
canned  foods  industry  is  very  rosy. 

CANNING  —  The  active  canning 
season  has  about  reached  its  end. 
Over  here  in  the  East,  from  intense 
heat  and  utter  dryness,  as  likewise 
in  some  regions  of  the  middle-West. 
Others  in  that  central  section  have 
had  too  much  rain,  and  from  up  in 
the  far  Northwest,  and  largely 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  tomato 
crop,  the  last  on  the  list,  has  been 
badly  affected  by  too  much  rain  and 
cold.  You  will  find  this  in  our  Crop 
Reports. 

The  canned  tomato  market  seems 
to  have  begun  its  upward  march, 
as  it  is  bound  to  do,  since  the  pack 
is  not  near  what  was  hoped  for. 
After  the  middle  of  October  only 
California  can  add  to  the  total,  and 
the  outlook  there  is  reported  not 
so  good.  There  has  been  a  terrible 
scramble  to  get  tomato  products, 
for  soups,  catsup,  juice,  etc.,  and 
this  has  taken  appreciable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes  that  might  have 
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gone  into  cans.  Demand,  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor  in  the  canneries, 
brought  this  about. 

The  Government  report  on  the 
cabbage  crop  shows  it  to  be  be¬ 
low  normal,  and  consequently  the 
canned  product  will  be  shorter,  and 
is  now  showing  an  upward  and 
very  firm  tendency. 

The  pumpkin  pack,  also  a  victim 
of  the  drought — or  of  the  deluge 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  both  of 
these  conditions  have  been  present 
in  different  sections,  at  different 
times — will  be  short,  and  is  being 
bid  for  on  a  rising  market. 

What’s  ultimately  to  happen  to 
the  spinach  pack  is  anyone’s  guess, 
but  that  crop  has  been  having  all 
the  troubles  of  farm  life. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Quieter,  Market  Prices  Headed  Up — 
wards — Expect  Higher  Prices  on  Tomatoes — 
Pro  Rating  Tomato  Paste — Very  Few  Sellers 
of  Beans — Succotash  Scarce — Peas  Quiet 
But  Firm — Short  Kraut  Pack — Blackberries 
Withdrawn — Fruits  and  Fish  Quiet  but  Firm. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  October  10,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Demand  for 
canned  foods  lost  a  little  of  its 
edge  this  week,  due  principally  to 
the  continued  limited  offerings  by 
packers  and  the  desire  of  distrib¬ 
utors  to  get  deliveries  of  goods  al¬ 
ready  purchased.  While  buying 
interest  ebbed  slightly,  the  same 
did  not  hald  true  of  the  market’s 
strength,  and  prices  still  appear 
headed  upwards  on  the  general 
line.  Continued  announcement  of 
pro  rata  deliveries  on  some  items 
are  upsetting  distributors’  inven¬ 
tory  position,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
while  the  buying  wave  has  reached 
and  passed  its  crest,  continued  ac¬ 
tivity  is  in  sight  until  current  can¬ 
nery  holdings  are  cleaned  out. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  lost  any  timidity 
which  may  have  existed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  possible  imposition  of 
price  ceilings  on  foods,  and  hence 
a  continued  liberal  buying  policy 
may  be  looked  for  over  the  balance 
of  1941.  Dealers  are  puzzled  as 
to  just  where  this  season’s  large 


packs  have  gone,  but  are  neverthe¬ 
less  of  the  opinion  that  canned 
food  bought  at  today’s  prices  will 
prove  good  property  during  the 
first  half  of  1942. 

TOMATOES  —  The  trade  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  higher  tomato  prices 
are  just  beyond  the  horizon,  and 
more  interest  is  reported  in  offer¬ 
ings  out  of  the  South  although 
some  buyers  withdrew  this  week 
to  see  what  effect  the  unseasonable 
weather  might  have  on  the  late 
pack  and  canners’  price  views.  For 
prompt  shipment,  standard  Is 
range  50  to  521,4  cents,  with  2s  at 
821/2  to  85  cents,  21/2S  at  $1.20  to 
$1.25,  and  10s  at  $3.90  to  $4.00, 
with  most  sellers.  Extra  stand¬ 
ards  are  available  only  in  relative¬ 
ly  limited  quantities,  with  871/2  to 
90  cents  bottom  on  2s.  Mid-West 
packers  continue  to  quote  standard 
2s  at  821/2  cents  and  21/2  at  $1.15. 
Buyers  are  concerned  at  the  sup¬ 
ply  outlook  for  tomato  paste,  the 
domestic  pack  being  counted  upon 
to  supply  demands  normally  met 
largely  by  imports.  New  York 
State  canners  are  pro-rating  on  to¬ 
mato  paste,  one  canner  having 
come  through  this  week  with  no¬ 
tices  of  a  50  per  cent  pro-rate. 

BEANS — With  the  stringless  bean 
pack  about  over,  a  shortage  of 
wanted  grades  is  indicated,  and 
market  is  firming  up.  Standard  cut 
green  2s  are  not  available  below 
$1.00,  and  sellers  are  few’  at  that 
level.  On  No.  10s,  the  market  is 
firm  at  $5.00  minimum  at  can¬ 
neries.  Standard  cut  wax  beans 
are  also  strongly  held  at  $1.10  to 
$1,121/2  for  2s,  and  $5.25  to  $5.40 
for  10s.  Insofar  as  lima  beans  are 
concerned,  futures  sales  will  take 
care  of  the  limited  quantity  of  all 
green  beans  available,  and  spot  of¬ 
ferings  are  limited  principally  to 
white  and  mixed  standards  which 
are  held  at  771/2  to  80  cents  and  90 
to  95  cents,  respectively,  for  2s. 

CORN — The  expected  surplus  of 
canned  corn  has  failed  to  materi¬ 
alize,  and  the  market  is  strength¬ 
ening  in  the  South,  with  many  can¬ 
ners  withdrawing  from  the  market 
entirely  until  they  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  size  up  potential 
civilian  and  Army  sales.  Standard 
crushed  evergreen  2s  are  strong  at 


85  to  871/2  cents,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  at  90  to  95  cents  at  canneries. 
Fancy  whole  kernel  solid  pack  is 
strong  at  $1.00  minimum,  with  the 
same  price  prevailing  on  crushed 
bantam.  Pro-rata  deliveries  on 
succotash  are  coming  through  from 
seme  packing  areas,  and  a  good 
spot  demand  may  be  looked  for  on 
this  item  over  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

SPINACH — Cannery  offerings  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  market 
appears  headed  upwards.  Stand¬ 
ard  2s  in  the  South  are  strong  at 
$1.10  to  $1.15,  with  2i/>s  at  $1.40 
to  $1.45,  and  10s  at  $5.25.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  fancy  are  apparently  off  the 
market  at  the  moment,  with  the 
exception  of  10s  which  are  offering 
in  a  limited  way  at  $5.50  to  $5.75. 

PEAS — There  was  little  activity 
reported  on  canned  peas  this  week, 
and  prices  remained  unchanged. 
Canner  offerings  are  not  large, 
however,  and  packers  in  the  East 
are  closely  watching  mid-Western 
markets,  where  the  price  trend  is 
upwards  this  week. 

KRAUT  —  Reports  from  packing 
centers  indicate  a  short  pack  of 
sauerkraut  this  season,  and  many 
canners  are  not  offering,  pending 
further  developments.  A  few  New 
York  State  packers,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  2'/>s  in  a  limited  wey 
at  90  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PUMPKIN — New^  York  State 
packers  are  booking  new  pack 
pumpkin  for  later  delivery,  with 
some  business  reported  taken  on 
the  basis  of  921/2  cents  on  21/2S  and 
$2.85  on  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries 

BLUEBERRIES — Maine  packers  are 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  market,  pending 
completion  of  deliveries  on  s.a.p. 
contracts.  Such  deliveries,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  took  practically  all  of  this 
season’s  pack,  with  canners  dis¬ 
posed  to  “sit  on”  small  unsold 
stocks  until  later  on  in  the  season. 

APPLES  HIGHER — The  market  for 
apples  and  apple  products  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  strength.  New  York 
State  packers  have  marked  up  their 
prices  on  No.  10  heavy  pack,  6 
pounds  and  over,  to  $4.60  to  $4.75, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Prices  on  sauce 
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hold  firm  at  recently  advanced 
levels. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — The  market 
for  fruits  was  quiet  this  week, 
both  with  regard  to  California  and 
Northwest  packs,  and  no  price  de¬ 
velopments  are  reported.  Canners 
are  busy  shipping  out  new  pack, 
with  all-rail  deliveries  predominat¬ 
ing.  Distributors  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  berries  wherever  offerings 
are  available,  but  the  market  is 
closely  sold  up  on  these  items. 

SARDINES — Limited  sales  of  quar¬ 
ter  oil  keyless  Maine  sardines  are 
reported  this  week  on  the  basis 
of  $4.00  per  case.  Canners  are  not 
offering  on  other  sizes  and  grades, 
and  are  talking  a  general  hike  of 
50  cents  per  case  when  and  if  they 
re-enter  the  market  later  on.  A 
number  of  Maine  canners  have 
made  a  fair  pack  of  mackerel  this 
season,  with  bookings  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  tails. 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf 
indicate  no  improvement  in  the 
shrimp  situation,  and  the  market 
is  still  exceedingly  tight.  Small 
lots  are  reported  offering  on  the 
basis  of  $1.65  for  small  Is,  $1.75 
for  medium,  and  $1.85  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf  point. 

TUNA  —  Extremely  high  prices 
for  tuna  continue,  with  most  can¬ 
ners  still  withdrawn.  Last  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Coast  listed  stand¬ 
ard  white  chunks  at  $11  for  halves 
and  $21  for  Is. 

SALMON — Trading  has  been  rath¬ 
er  slow  on  salmon,  with  the  trade 
waiting  to  see  whether  or  not 
Army  purchasing  will  show  fur¬ 
ther  increases.  The  trade  is  not 
'  sold”  on  the  present  basis  for 
’  hiks,  in  view  of  the  large  pack  this 
•ason,  and  is  holding  off  on  this 
rade,  anticipating  concessions. 

VETERAN  BROKER  PASSES — The 
ew  York  trade  was  saddened 
ds  week  by  the  death  of  Henry  H. 
shenfelter,  veteran  food  broker 
id  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
shenfelter  &  Morrow.  Mr.  Ash- 
ifelter  died  Sunday  at  Presby- 
■rian  Hospital  here,  following  a 
I’ief  illness,  at  the  age  of  57  years, 
'e  first  came  into  the  New  York 
arket  as  vice-president  of  the  old 


firm  of  Butler  &  Sergeant,  Inc., 
starting  business  under  his  own 
name  in  1921.  The  firm  of  Henry 
H.  Ashenfelter,  Inc.,  later  became 
Ashenfelter  &  Balfe  and  for  the 
past  several  years  the  business  has 
operated  as  Ashenfelter  &  Morrow. 
Mr.  Ashenfelter  was  well  known  as 
a  canned  foods  authority. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Busy  Getting  in  the  Goods — Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Ending — The  Pea  Pack — Talking  $1.00 
Standard  Corn — Cut  Beans  There  Now — 
Beets  Await  Canners’  Willingness  to  Sell — 
Spinach  Largely  Withdrawn — Pumpkin  Ac¬ 
tive  —  Sweet  Potatoes  Needed  —  Fruits 
Quieter,  But  Prices  Steady — ^The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Oct.  10,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — The  canned 
food  market  shows  a  general  firm 
tone  in  all  of  the  principal  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  country.  Local¬ 
ly,  the  distributing  trade  has 
slowed  up  some  in  buying,  but 
there  is  sufficient  daily  volume  go¬ 
ing  through  to  make  for  activity. 

Deliveries  against  contracts  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  important  thought 
in  the  minds  of  buyers.  Delayed 
deliveries  have  inconvenienced  and 
embarrassed  quite  a  number.  The 
call  from  the  retailer  is  persistent 
and  heavy. 

TOMATOES — The  pack  in  Indiana 
and  surrounding  States  is  just 
about  wound  up.  Canners  are  busy 
labeling  and  shipping  orders  and 
rearranging  their  warehouses,  all 
that  they  may  know  just  what  if 
any  surplus  they  will  have. 

That  the  pack  has  been  well  sold, 
much  more  so  than  in  any  recent 
year,  is  taken  as  a  fact.  The  sur¬ 
plus  will  not  be  burdensome  at  the 
best  and  with  some  grades,  sure  to 
be  short,  a  steady  market  is  not 
only  assured,  but  some  seem  to 
think  even  higher  levels  will  rule. 

Some  grumbling  has  been  heard 
over  a  small  number  of  canners 
who  have  apparently  “run  out”  on 
their  contracts.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  any  canner  would 
under  any  circumstances,  resort  to 
unbusinesslike  tactics  just  because 
the  market  is  higher  than  the 


basis  at  which  futures  were  sold. 

The  average  quotations  in  Indi¬ 
ana  are:  No.  1  tin  standard,  50 
cents,  extra  standard,  55  cents ;  No. 

2  tin  standard,  82 V2  cents,  extra 
standard,  90  cents;  No.  21/2  tin 
standard,  $1.15,  extra  standard, 
$1.25;  No.  10  tin  standard,  $4.25, 
extra  standard,  $4.50.  These  quo¬ 
tations  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

PEAS — Since  preliminary  figures 
on  the  total  pea  pack  of  the  country 
have  been  published,  favorable 
comment  has  been  pointed  toward 
Wisconsin,  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Canners  Association  of  that 
State,  outlined  that  6V2  million 
cases  of  Alaska  peas  were  packed, 
as  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
U.  S.  A.  of  about  11  million  cases. 
Again  Wisconsin  heads  the  list  as 
the  largest  producing  section  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  particularly  on  Alaskas. 
In  sweets,  the  secretary  advises  the 
total  pack  was  around  41/4  million 
cases  as  compared  with  the  total 
U.  S.  A.  pack  of  about  18  million 
cases. 

The  market  continues  firm  with 
the  lowest  pea  available  today  in 
standards,  $1.00  factory.  A  few 
quotations  that  your  reporter  was 
able  to  pick  up  follow :  No.  2  extra 
standard  No.  4  Alaskas,  $1.00  Wis¬ 
consin;  No.  2  extra  standard  No.  2 
Alaskas,  $1.20  Wisconsin;  No.  1 
tin  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas,  $1.00  Wis¬ 
consin;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3 
Alaskas,  $1.00  Wisconsin;  No.  2 
tin  fancy  No.  3  sweet  peas,  $1.20 
Wisconsin;  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ard  No.  4  sweet  peas,  $1.15 
Wisconsin. 

CORN — Someone  was  overheard  to 
say  that  No.  2  standard  cream  style 
white  was  headed  for  $1.00.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  limited  lots  to  sell  among 
the  canners  of  the  Central  West,  it 
might  prove  correct. 

Canners  fortunate  in  having  a 
surplus  of  No.  10  tin  corn,  have 
found  ready  sale  as  for  example,  a 
large  block  of  No.  10  tin  fancy 
Country  Gentleman  corn  was  sold 
during  the  past  week  at  $5.75 
factory. 

No.  1  tin  corn  seems  to  be  scarce 
with  75  cents  for  fancy  Country 
Gentleman,  the  quoted  basis. 

Whole  grain  corn,  both  yellow 
and  white,  is  but  sparingly  offered. 
No.  2  fancy  whole  kernel  yellow  has 
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been  sold  at  $1.10  Wisconsin 
factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — On  the 
basis  of  the  present  market,  can- 
ners  having  surpluses,  have  been 
able  to  secure — No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  @  $1.00  Wisconsin; 
No.  2  extra  standard  cut  green 
beans  @  $1.20  Wisconsin;  No.  2 
fancy  small  cut  green  @  $1.40 
Wisconsin ;  and  the  trade  have  been 
purchasing  at  these  prices,  so 
scarce  seems  to  be  the  available 
packings.  A  small  lot  of  No.  10 
tin  extra  standard  cut  green  beans 
was  sold  at  $6.50  Wisconsin. 

BEETS — Canners  report  it  is  a 
stubborn  fight  against  weather 
conditions  to  get  the  crop  in  before 
it  freezes  in  the  ground  and  are 
more  intent  doing  that  than  to  con¬ 
sider  new  business.  As  a  result  the 
market  is  more  or  less  at  a  stand¬ 
still  on  account  of — few  sellers. 
There  is  a  continued  keen  buying 
interest. 

SPINACH  —  California  and  the 
Ozarks  have  booked  substantial 
volume  of  fall  pack  spinach  at 
prices  quoted  in  this  column  a  week 
ago.  Most  of  these  sellers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market. 

PIMIENTOS  —  Discouraging  re¬ 
ports  continue  to  come  from 
Georgia  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will 
be  some  extreme  short  deliveries 
against  the  orders  booked  earlier  in 
the  year. 

PUMPKIN — The  pack  is  on  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  in  that  large  pumpkin 
producing  and  packing  center  of 
Indiana,  i.e.  the  territory  that  lies 
immediately  south  of  the  Hoosier 
Capital. 

Lively  trading  has  prevailed ; 
buyers  are  all  anxious  to  receive 
pumpkin  as  their  stocks  have  been 
exhausted  for  some  time  and — per¬ 
sistent  calls  for  shipments  and — 
immediate  action — is  the  feature  of 
this  popular  pie  item. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Chicago  in  the 
past  has  drawn  the  major  portion 
ol  its  supplies  in  sweet  potatoes 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
on  account  of  drought  conditions 
throughout  that  section,  it  seems 
difficult  to  obtain  supplies  and  even 
more  so,  to  obtain  quotations. 


The  trade  have  turned  to  the 
South  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sweet  potatoes  will  be  packed  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of 
what  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
unable  to  produce.  The  market  is 
active. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — The 
“fever”  that  has  ruled  the  past 
three  weeks,'  has  subsided.  It 
looks  as  if  the  business  for  the 
year  has  been  just  about  booked. 
Most  canners  are  now  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Prices  continue 
firm  and  when  and  if  the  canner  re¬ 
enters  the  market,  everyone  as¬ 
sumes  the  price  levels  will  be 
higher. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — One  or  two  bold  canners 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas, 
have  named  prices  on  new  pack 
juice  of — No.  2  fancy  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  621/^  cents;  No. 
404  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice,  $1.35;  but  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  whether  any  busi¬ 
ness  was  recorded.  The  big  ma¬ 
jority  of  canners  in  the  Texas  Val¬ 
ley  as  well  as  in  Florida,  refuse  to 
sell  at  this  time  only  on  an  S.  A.  P. 
basis. 

Reports  from  Florida  are  that 
the  grapefruit  crop  is  likely  to  be 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  and  that  the  Duncan  variety 
which  largely  makes  up  the  pack 
for  sections,  is  approximately  35 
per  cent  short  of  last  season. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everything 
seems  to  be  quiet  along  the  West¬ 
ern  Front.  Chicago  is  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  deliveries  against 
their  former  purchases  than  to  add 
to  their  commitments  at  this  time. 

OREGON-WASHINGTON  —  An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  by  two 
or  three  Washington  canners  that 
the  deliveries  on  blackberries  will 
run  from  nothing  to  20%. 

Pears  are  moving  with  alacrity 
and  consumer  acceptance  seems  to 
be  greater  (so  one  large  chain  man¬ 
ager  told  your  reporter)  than 
peaches. 

Balance  of  the  line,  including 
prune-plums  have  been  quiet  but 
prices  more  than  firm. 

FISH — The  final  Alaska  pack  of 
all  grades  of  salmon  was  approxi¬ 


mately  6 1/2  million  cases,  which 
was  much  larger  than  1939  as  well 
as  1940.  The  depleted  market  con¬ 
dition,  plus  the  heavy  Government 
buying,  has  made  for  stability  and 
the  trade  appreciate  it  in  the  full. 
Shrimp  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get 
with  practically  no  canners  on  the 
Gulf  quoting.  Sardines  are  strong 
and  there  will  be  but  little  surplus 
to  sell.  Oysters  prices  are  expect¬ 
ed  soon. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (See  pre¬ 
vious  three  issues.)  The  food 
broker  has  always  and  consistently 
maintained  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  choose  his  own  method  of 
selling  the  goods  that  he  produces 
or  packs,  or  distributes.  The  seller 
can  choose  his  own  method;  the 
seller  can  go  direct  if  he  wishes, 
even  to  the  retail  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer.  In  the  long  run,  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  food  broker  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  efficient  and  the 
most  effective  and  least  expensive 
method  of  obtaining  distribution. 

All  the  food  broker  wants  is  the 
elimination  of  those  handicaps  that 
at  times  prevent  him  from  render¬ 
ing  the  proper  service,  handicaps 
that  sellers,  particularly  a  few  can¬ 
ners,  develop  by  (using  an  expres¬ 
sion)  cutting  out  the  broker. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Prices  Steady — Weather  Prevented  Larger 
Packs — November  Promises  Improved  Ship¬ 
ping —  Exports  Dwindled — The  Asparagus 
Pack  —  Busy  On  Tomatoes  —  Salad  And 
Cocktail  Prices  Settled — Small  Canned  Olive 
Pack — Better  Sardine  Run — Shark  Liver  Oil. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  10,  1941. 

MARKET — Prices  of  canned  foods 
in  this  market  remain  unchanged 
and  the  prospects  are  that  this 
situation  will  prevail  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Many  items,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  late  season  pack 
are  withdrawn  for  the  time  beini; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  when  un 
sold  lots  are  again  placed  on  the 
market  there  may  be  some  price 
revision  of  lists  made.  A  fair  vol 
ume  of  business  continues  to  b( 
done  on  a  few  items  but  many  can 
ners  are  completely  sold  up  for  the 
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-;eason  and  activities  are  confined 
to  shipping  and  billing. 

While  a  sizeable  pack  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  made  in 
California  this  year  this  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  weather 
conditions  been  more  favorable.  A 
near-record  rainfall  interfered 
with  early  farming  operations  and 
reduced  the  expected  pack  of 
spinach  by  half,  or  more.  Wet 
field  conditions  held  back  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  asparagus,  making  the 
season  a  short  one,  with  a  heavy 
cutting  down  of  the  pack.  Peach 
orchards  were  damaged  by  high 
water  and  this  crop  was  not  up  to 
expectations,  nor  was  the  crop  of 
apricots.  The  cool  summer  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  tomatoes  and 
the  pack  of  this  item  is  below  ex¬ 
pectations.  In  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  summer  rains  caused  damage 
to  such  crops  as  cherries  and 
prunes  and  expected  outputs  were 
scaled  down. 

SHIPPING — The  pressure  of  de¬ 
fense  cargo  shipments  in  east- 
bound  intercoastal  trade  promises 
to  be  eased  in  November,  allowing 
commercial  shippers  to  move  some 
of  their  stocks  piled  high  on  San 
Francisco  docks.  The  Maritime 
Commission  has  announced  that  no 
lumber  will  be  moved  eastward  by 
the  water  route  next  month,  but 
canners  fear  that  most  of  this 
space  will  be  allotted  to  commercial 
shippers  of  lumber.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  large  shipments  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  going  for¬ 
ward  by  rail,  despite  the  higher 
cost. 

EXPORTS — The  manner  in  which 
exports  of  California  canned  fruits 
have  fallen  off  during  the  past  year 
raay  be  judged  by  the  latest  figures 
’  eleased  by  the  United  States  De- 
j  artment  of  Commerce.  These  fig- 
I  "es  cover  exports  for  the  whole 
)untry  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
‘)41,  but  California  accounts  for  a 
^^ry  large  part  of  the  total.  Ex- 
)rts  of  canned  fruits  for  the  12 
lonth  period  amounted  to  but  16,- 
Sl,181  pounds,  against  335,081,- 
)9  pounds  for  the  period  a  year 
irlier.  Peaches  accounted  for  3,- 
33,134  pounds,  against  86,409,- 
13;  pears  2,447,298,  against  61,- 
17,351;  apricots  610,197,  against 
3,144,734;  fruit  cocktail  and 


fruits  for  salad  3,312,097,  against 
46,388,751,  and  pineapple,  1,584,- 
929,  against  20,501,190.  Exports 
of  dried  fruits  were  also  off,  but 
not  in  such  proportion. 

ASPARAGUS — Final  figures  cover¬ 
ing  the  1941  pack  of  canned  as¬ 
paragus  have  been  released  by  the 
Asparagus  Advisory  Board,  San 
Francisco.  The  pack  amounted  to 
1,578,018  cases,  of  which  1,079,222 
cases  were  white  and  498,796  all¬ 
green.  This  pack  compares  with 
one  of  2,181,515  cases  in  1940,  and 
was  the  smallest  in  the  past  nine 
years.  The  figures  just  released 
vary  slightly  from  the  preliminary 
figures  brought  out  at  the  end  of 
the  packing  season  and  which  the 
trade  was  advised  were  subject  to 
final  audit.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  pack  was  sold  before  packing 
came  to  a  close  with  the  end  of 
June  and  few  canners  have  com¬ 
plete  stocks  to  offer.  There  has 
been  quite  a  call  of  late  on  picnic 
tips  in  the  mammoth,  large  and 
medium  grades  at  $1.75  and  on 
small  at  $1.50. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes  is  occupying  the  undivided 
attention  of  many  canners,  with 
weather  conditions  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  Warmer  weather  has 
been  the  rule  of  late,  and  tomatoes 
of  good  quality  are  being  harvest¬ 
ed.  No  rain  has  fallen  this  season, 
except  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State,  so  there  has  been 
no  loss  on  this  score.  Buying  for 
Government  account  is  keeping 
bidders  active  with  prices  firm  at 
$1.15  for  No.  2V2  standards  and 
$1.50  for  solid  pack.  Featured 
brands  of  the  latter  sell  largely  at 
$1.60. 

COCKTAIL — Prices  on  fruits-for- 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  have  finally 
become  settled  and  heavy  sales 
have  been  made  on  both  lines. 
Sales  of  the  former  have  been 
made  during  the  week  at  $2.80  for 
No.  2V-2S  fancy,  although  some  can 
still  be  had  at  $2.75.  Fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  in  the  same  size  and  grade  is 
priced  generally  at  $2.35.  Some 
fruit  cocktail  may  be  purchased 
later  on  for  army  camp  use. 

OLIVES  —  The  picking  of  ripe 
olives  is  under  way  in  the  Oroville 
district  and  will  soon  become  gen¬ 


eral  in  others.  There  is  but  about 
a  40  per  cent  crop  of  Missions,  but 
some  other  varieties  will  make  a 
better  showing.  The  canned  pack 
will  be  a  comparatively  small  one, 
with  prices  above  the  levels  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  owing  to  the  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fruit  for  oil  making 
purposes. 

SARDINES  —  Good  catches  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  of  sardines  in  the 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  larger  percentage 
handled  by  canners  than  in  some 
years.  Some  of  the  large  canners 
have  withdrawn  prices  for  the  time 
being,  not  caring  to  make  sales  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  pack.  Prices 
range  from  $3.75  to  $4.30  a  case, 
with  the  average  sale  now  around 
$4.00.  Southern  California  pack¬ 
ers  have  made  some  heavy  sales,  al¬ 
though  the  packing  season  has  not 
opened  there. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Canners  Busy — A  Shrimp’s  Life — 
Price  to  Fishermen  Doubled — Costs  of 
Canned  Shrimp  Likewise — Oystermen  Turn 

to  Shrimping — Too  Hot  for  Oysters. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  10,  1941. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp 
took  a  boost  this  past  week,  and 
despite  weather  conditions,  the 
canneries  have  been  kept  fairly 
busy. 

No  large  quantities  of  shrimp 
were  received,  but  the  factories 
were  able  to  run  over  half  a  day 
daily,  which  is  a  big  change  from 
being  shut  down. 

The  size  of  the  shrimp,  too,  has 
improved  and  instead  of  them  be¬ 
ing  badly  mixed  with  the  small, 
they  will  now  grade  out  over  fifty 
per  cent  large  and  the  balance 
large-medium,  which  speeds  up 
the  output  of  a  plant,  because  the 
pickers  can  head  and  peel  the 
shrimp  much  faster,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  labor  in  the  plant  can 
get  through  quicker. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  have  threatened  our 
shores,  have  brought  in  an  oversup¬ 
ply  of  salt  water  in  the  bay  and 
thus  backed  up  the  fresh  water  in 
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the  rivers,  causing  the  water  in  the 
bay  to  be  too  brackish  for  small 
shrimp  to  live  in,  so  they  have  left 
the  bay  and  gone  up  the  rivers. 

The  shrimp  hatch  in  the  rivers 
and  fresh  water  streams  and  as 
they  grow  larger,  they  go  into 
more  brackish  water,  until  they  get 
full  grown  when  they  go  into  the 
Gulf  where  the  water  is  strictly 
salty. 

Excessive  rains  will  bring  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  in  the 
bays  from  the  rivers  and  as  it 
freshens  the  water  in  the  bay,  the 
small  shrimp  come  into  the  bay  and 
mix  up  with  the  larger  shrimp. 
When  this  happens,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  department  stops  the  fishing 
in  the  bay,  because  it  means  the 
catching  of  small  shrimp,  which 
are  not  marketable  and  are  thus 
destroyed. 

It  is  generally  believed  that 
young  shrimp  shed  their  shell 
about  every  three  weeks  and  each 
time  they  get  about  fifty  per  cent 
larger,  but  it  seems  that  other  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  water,  have  an  in- 
fiuence  on  their  shedding  and 
growth. 

The  factories  have  boosted  the 
price  of  shrimp  to  the  fishermen 
by  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  last  year  and  while 
the  price  of  canned  shrimp  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  can¬ 
neries  are  making  the  same  ratio 
of  profit,  because  other  things  in 
connection  with  canning  opera¬ 
tions  have  also  increased,  which 
brings  up  the  cost  of  production 
and  reduces  the  margin  of  profit. 

The  canneries  are  experiencing 
no  difficulty  in  selling  all  the 
shrimp  they  have  been  able  to  pack 
at  seemingly  high  prices,  but  an 
adjustment  of  price  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  stabilize  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  profit  and  keep  their 
product  out  of  the  luxury  class. 

OYSTERS  —  The  high  price  of 
shrimp  has  caused  a  good  many 
oystermen  to  lay  down  their  rakes 
or  tongs  and  go  to  shrimping, 
where  they  can  make  from  three 
to  five  times  as  much  money  as  they 
can  oystering  and  with  less  work. 

The  price  of  ten  dollars  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  shrimp,  which  the  shrimp¬ 


ers  are  getting  is  also  luring  back 
a  good  many  shrimpers  that  had 
quit  shrimping  and  had  gone  to 
work  at  the  shipyards. 

Just  one  barrel  of  shrimp  per 
day  will  give  the  shrimper  a 
healthy  pay  check  at  the  end  of 
the  week  and  they  average  more 
than  one  barrel  of  shrimp  per  day 
at  present. 

The  high  tide  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  Gulf,  has  made 
oysters  poor  and  while  they  are 
not  scarce,  there  are  less  men  oys¬ 
tering,  which  reduces  production 
considerably,  and  the  local  dealers 
have  had  to  get  some  oysters  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  the  past 
two  weeks  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand. 


However,  the  Eastern  oysters 
are  poor,  too,  and  advancing  in 
price,  which  with  the  express  add¬ 
ed,  runs  up  the  price  of  them  pretty 
high,  therefore  as  soon  as  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  oysters  increases,  the 
importation  of  Eastern  oysters  will 
decrease. 

Another  drawback  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oysters  here  has  been 
that  the  weather  has  been  too  hot 
for  the  men  to  tong  on  the  reefs, 
which  is  plenty  hard  work  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  cooler, 
there  will  be  more  oystermen  out 
and  those  that  are  oystering  now 
will  be  able  to  work  longer. 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
still  rises  to  90  degrees,  which  kills 
all  hopes  of  being  able  to  can 
oysters  soon. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  September  30 — 
Green:  Finished  for  1941.  Just  com¬ 
pleted  few  days  run  on  late  plantings. 
Yields  about  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  October  6 — 
Stringbeans:  Pack  over.  A  little  over 
half  of  our  estimate  and  because  of  more 
acreage  this  year,  crop  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  last  year.  Quality  on  the  whole 
has  been  surprisingly  good.  This  was 
the  freakiest  season  in  our  experience. 
No  bad  frost  yet.  In  order  to  avoid  pro¬ 
rating  all  possible,  we  packed  three  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  date. 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  October  7 — Green: 
The  condition  of  the  small  acreage  in 
this  section  is  very  good. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  September  30 — 
Stringless:  Pack  at  Red  Lodge  and 

Stevensville  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

WAYNESViLLE,  N.  c.,  October  4 — Snap: 
Fall  crop  failed  due  to  dry  weather.  Our 
entire  pack,  both  early  and  late  plant¬ 
ings,  only  produced  about  40  per  cent  of 
a  normal  crop. 

TOMATOES 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  September  30 — 
Raining  nearly  every  day.  Crop  will  be 
only  one-third  of  normal  with  poor  color. 
We  have  been  canning  only  three  days 
per  week. 

HOPE,  IND.,  October  4 — We  had  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  tons  per  acre,  which 
is  a  good,  normal  crop.  However,  the 
quality  was  not  as  it  should  be,  as  there 
was  too  much  juice  in  the  fruit. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  October  2 — Our  acre¬ 
age  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  but  production  was  less  than  half 
that  of  last  year.  Much  of  the  fruit  that 
was  on  the  vines  went  to  the  fresh  mar¬ 
ket,  so  that  our  output  or  pack  is  only 
about  one-fourth  that  of  last  year.  Also 
poorer  quality  than  last  year,  as  it  was 


an  unfavorable  season  mostly  all  the 
time. 

ASHLAND,  ORE.,  October  4 — Our  pack 
will  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  normal  of 
100,000  cases  on  account  of  cool  and 
rainy  weather  all  during  gl  owing  season. 
Crop  is  almost  a  month  late.  Our  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  fairly  good  the  past  ten 
days,  but  so  late  now  that  frost  may  be 
expected  most  any  time.  Crop  in  Wil- 
liamette  Valley,  Oregon,  is  total  failure 
this  year.  Our  location  is  Rouge  River 
Valley. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

MEANSVILLE,  GA.,  October  3 — Pimien- 
tos:  Crop  very  short  expect  about  45 
per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

HOPE,  IND.,  October  4 — Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Corn:  Less  than  half  a  ci’op. 
Golden  Bantam  Corn:  About  80  per 
cent  of  noi'mal.  Pumpkin:  Corn  prob¬ 
ably  below  normal  due  to  small  size  of 
the  pumpkins. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  October  6 — Beets: 
Expect  about  double  last  year’s  pack. 
Crop  normal;  quality  good.  R.  S.  P. 
Cherries:  Almo.st  a  failure;  3  cars 
against  54  last  year.  Red  Raspberries: 
Like  cherries;  one-third  car  against  5 
cars  last  year. 

FRANKFORT,  MICH.,  October  7 — Red 
Sour  Cherries:  40  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  Dark  Sweet  Cherries:  Unusually 
large  crop.  Apples:  Early — light;  late 
— good. 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  October  7 — Sweet  Po¬ 
tatoes:  Farmers  in  this  section  are  just 
beginning  to  dig  their  potatoes  and  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
better  than  average  crop.  The  high 
fresh  market  prices  are  hurting  canners. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  October  4 — Cab¬ 
bage:  Nearly  a  complete  failure  here 
due  to  dry  weather  through  August  15 
to  October  1.  Will  not  make  more  than 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted,  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  Hi^h 


White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


8.25 

1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

6.00 

1.15 

1.35 

5.50 

1.00 

5.00 

1.40 

il.OJ 

6.25 

1.40 

1.20 

0.25 

1.10 

5.25 

5.4J 

1.50 

2.00 

.80 

4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.75 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.40 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 90 


.90 
4.. 50 


1.70 

8.00 

1.45 

1.H5 

6.35 

1.15 


. 77'-. 

.87'/. 

4.25 

No.  10  . 

. 65 

.70 

liiETS 

\S  hole.  No.  2 . 

1.60 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.05 

lo.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.50 

t.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

■o.  10  . 

ed.  No.  2 . 

Jo.  2%  . 

o.  10  . 

;d.  No.  2 . 

o.  10  . 

estring.  No.  2.. 
o.  10  . 


.80 

.95 

3.60 

.85 


.90 

1.15 


3.90 

.85 


'  ilROTS 
S  ed.  No.  2.. 


.80 


<o. 

10  . 

.  3.60 

4.60 

.^d. 

No.  2 . 

.77'/. 

.80 

o. 

10  . . . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

AS 

AND  CARROTS 

No.  2 . 

. 75 

.80 

icy 

No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.16 

Central 
Low  High 


1.40  . 

nominal 

1.20  . 

nominal 
1.00  1.20 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


1.30 

1.20 


1.35 

1.30 


.90 


.72 .80 


.77  Va 


3.50 

.80 


.80 

3.75 


.70 

3.00 


1.50 

8.00 


l.i5 

’.iio 

'.’lio 


1.55 

i.25 

’"iio 

"i'ss 


.85 

1.10 

3.35 


1.06 

i'iob 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10 .  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.60 

Std.  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

.  4.76 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

PS 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

.  5.40 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

3.35 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 92'/. 

1.10 

.92 '5 

.95 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.30 

4.50 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.85 

3.36 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.70 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.07'/.. 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.87 '/a 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.65 

11.25 

11.50 

HOMINY 

No.  2%  . 

. 66 

.86 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  2.00 

2.36 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 77'/, 

No.  10  .  4.10 


1.12% 


1.15 

6.40 


.97% 


1.10 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.40  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.30  . 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.20  . 

1.10 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.05  1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

.90  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

5.25  5.35 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

5.00  . 

5.35 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

1.45  . 

1.40 

1.45 

1.25  . 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..., 

1.15  . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 

1.05  1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..., 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

6.00  . 

5.75 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

1.10  . 

1.15 

.921/j  .97'/. 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90  .95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  6.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.  5.25  . 

4.70 

4.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  5.00  5.25 

4..50 

5.00 

.90  . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.67'/.  . 

10s  . 

.65  . 

10s  . ; . 

3.25  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.971/2 

.921/2 

No.  10'  . 

.  2.85  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. 76  . 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2'/.  . 

. . 90  . 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75  2.85 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.  1.10  . 

withdrawn 

No.  2'/j  . 

_  1.40  . 

withdrawn 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  10  . . 

„  ,  5.25  . 

withdrawn 

4.60 

4.75 
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E^astern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas .  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.10  1.25 

Triple  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 95  . 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack .  1.00  . 

No.  2%  . . 1.30  . 

No.  10  . . 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  — . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


1.15 

.55 

.57% 

.55 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

4.2,7 

4. .70 

4..70 

.50 

.62  J% 

.50 

.82% 

.85 

.82% 

1.20 

1.25 

1.15 

3.90 

4.00 

4.00 

.45  .50 

.42% 

3.76 

.42%  . 

.40 

3.00  . 

3.00 

.50 

.62%. 

.67% 

.70 

.75 

.85 

.70 

1.65 

1.60 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

.76 

.  1.26 

.  4.00 

3.50 

1.05 

1.35 


4.25 


.45 

3.90 

.42% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.60  4.75 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.25  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

No.  2  Std.„ . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy.. 
No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10  Std . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.70 


Solid  Pack 

1.26  . 

1.5.5  1.60 

5.26  . 


1.36  . 

4.50  . 

With  puree 

.80  . 

1.00  . 

1.16  . 

3.75  . 


3.50  3.65 

.66  . 

3.25  3.35 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10... . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10. 
Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.26 
1.96  2.10 

1.80  1.85 

7.30  7.60 

6.50  6.80 

6.00  6.26 
6.25  6.50 

6.00  5.25 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% . 2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


2.40  2.50 

2.15  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.25 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.50 

.  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE  Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat .  .  .77%  .85 

No.  211  Cyl .  .  .87%  .90 

No.  2  Tall .  1.60  1.62% 

No.  2%  .  1.70  1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.60  6.10 

No.  10  in  Syrup .  6.00  6.00 


52^  PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

.  Buffet  . 

.  No.  211  . 

.  No.  2  . 

.70  .72%  No.  2%  . . . 

.  46  oz . . . 

2.75  2.85  No.  10  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52% 

. 72% 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

.  2.47% 

.  6.00 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.75  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.50  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 


4.70 

4.75 

Canned  Fish 

. 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  Ih . 

.  7.00  . 

.  3.55  . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

1.40 

1.45  . 

2.00 

2.10 

1.85 

1.96 

2.90  . 

1.56 

1.60 

6.76 

5.76 

7.00 

SALMON 

1.65 


1.65 


2.50 

3.00 


Northwest  Selects 


1.15  1.25 

1.75  1.80 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  3  .  nominal 

No.  10,  water .  nominal 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  withdrawn  .  . 

No.  10  .  withdrawn  .  . 


CHERRIES 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  3.40  3.50 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  2.00  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  . 


No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  .  .  1.75 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  .  .  1.20 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 


Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  1.70 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  . 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.60 

8.25 

1.90 

9.00 

1.65 

7.50 

2.76 

2.45 

2.30 

2.75 

2.45 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

9.00 

9.50 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

8.50 

7.76 

9.25 

8.25 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

%  Oil,  Key . 

4.00 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

2.76 

9.00 

2.80 

9.60 

No.  10  ......7. . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

Florida 
.65  . 

Texas 

^  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

.  3.2.7 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

..  1.15 

..  2.76 

1.20 

3.10 

2.60 

1.00 

2.76 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.70 

..  1.60 

.75 

1.70 

.65 

1.60 

1.66 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

-  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%»  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

. 

6.00 

6.00 

%8  . 

Southern 

1.6.7  1.70 

1.7.7  1.80 

1.8.7  1.90 


3.75  4.30 


24.00 

12..70 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


'I 

H  ii 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Paget  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  it  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  .times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 

- -  I  I 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  number's,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — One  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhauster,  capacity 
175  No.  10  cans,  good  condition.  T.  Noble  Jarrell,  Goldsboro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 1-12  Valve  Sprague  Syruper  for  No.  Is,  2s, 
2 Vis,  3s,  Monel  Tank,  excellent  condition.  Badger  Machine 
Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Factory.  Tomato  Products  prin¬ 
cipally,  buildings  and  equipment  $10,000.00 — terms.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  74,  Addison,  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — New  Ketchup  Bottles  in  new  cases.  1,356  cases 
(24’s)  14  oz.;  2,399  cases  (24’s)  12%  oz.;  199  cases  (24’s)  7  oz. 
Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912  AND  MARCH  3,  1933, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1941,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  J.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and*  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ownership,  managament  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  I.  Judge; 
Business  Manager,  Arthur  J.  Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holders  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  J.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of 
September,  1941. 

(Seal)  HARRY  W.  KLUTH.  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  5th,  1942.) 


NO  MORE  SPACE . 

Just  More  Production 

•  A  set  of  Kook-More  Koils  fit  into  the  same 
space  in  500  or  1000  gallon  tanks  required  for 
other  cooking  coils.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
duction—  Kook-Mores  increase  capacity  25  per 
cent  and  up  Same  thing  is  true  of  the  E-Z- 
Adjiist  Pulper.  Doubles  the  capacity  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  piilper,  and  in  addition  eliminates  loss  of 
time  and  obtains  greater  yield.  Same  thing  is 
true  of  all  Langsenkamp  Equipment.  Day-to- 
day — season-through — experience  proves  it.  Langi-enkamp  Production 
Units  require  no  more  space — they  just  supply  more  production. 

May  we  help  you  with  specific  information? 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


George:  Why  don’t  you  advertise? 

Town  Storekeeper:  No,  siree,  I  did  once  and  it  pretty  near 
ruined  me. 

George:  How’s  that? 

Town  Storekeeper :  Why,  people  came  in  and  bought  dern  near 
all  the  stock  I  had. 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


PV rite  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 


Down  in  Houston,  Texas,  a  man  has  discovered  that  danger 
signs  are  based  on  the  wrong  psychology.  He  says  tell  a  man 
to  “Stop,  look,  listen,’’  and  he  is  impelled  to  do  none  of  the 
three.  He  suggests  for  railroad  crossings: 

“Come  ahead.  You’re  unimportant.” 

“Try  our  engines.  They  satisfy.” 

“Don’t  stop.  Nobody  will  miss  you.” 

“Take  a  chance.  You  can  get  hit  by  a  train  only  once.” 

And  darned  if  we  don’t  think  he  is  about  right! 

“What  time  next  train  go  to  Washington?”  a  traveling 
Chinese  asked  the  railroad  information  clerk. 

“Tw'o-two,”  replied  the  official. 

“You  no  understand,”  replied  the  Celestial.  “I  know  the  train 
go  too-too.  I  no  ask  how  he  go;  I  ask  when  he  go!” 

“Now,  listen.”  said  the  teacher  to  the  beginners  in  the  arith¬ 
metic  class.  “In  order  to  subtract,  things  have  to  be  in  the 
same  denomination.  This  is  what  I  mean:  Now,  you  could 
not  take  three  apples  from  four  peaches,  or  eight  marbles  from 
eight  buttons,  and  so  on,  do  you  understand?” 

“Please,  teacher,”  the  small  boy  inquired,  “could  you  take 
three  quarts  of  milk  from  two  cow’s?” 

WELL,  MAYBE  IT  WAS 

Counsel:  Now  answer  yes  or  no.  Were  you  or  were  you 
not  bitten  on  the  premises? 

Witness-  -Anatomy  ain’t  my  strong  point,  but  I  can  tell  you 
I  couldn’t  sit  down  for  a  week. 

The  stout  man  rushing  along  the  platform  of  the  railroad 
station  just  missed  his  train  and  returned  all  out  of  breath 
lo  be  greeted  by  the  station  agent: 

“Missed  your  train,  sir?” 

“Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply,  “I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it,  so  I 
e’  used  it  out  of  town.” 

A  pupil  was  having  trouble  with  punctuation  and  was  being 
( ailed  down  by  the  teacher. 

“Never  mind,  sonny,”  said  a  school  visitor,  consolingly,  “it’s 
loolish  to  bother  about  commas.  They  don’t  amount  to  mrc'i, 

!  iiyway.” 

“Don’t  they?”  replied  the  teacher,  turning  to  the  president. 
I'hen,  calling  to  one  of  the  pupils,  she  ordered  the  boy  to  write 
'  1  the  board  the  .sentence:  “The  president  of  the  board  says  the 
ach^r  is  a  fool.” 

“Now.”  she  said,  “put  a  comma  after  board  and  another  after 
■  a  her.” 

i'eter:  Do  you  like  spaghetti? 

P-  u!:  As  a  rule. 

i  eter:  Gra'-ious,  man,  what  on  earth  do  you  measure  with  it? 
VIRTUE  AT  A  DISCOUNT 

.\gLnt  (to  newly-rich  client,  engaging  talent  for  her  “At 
i'  )me”):  What  about  Madame  D’Oprano? 

(Hient:  Is  she  good? 

-\gent:  Good?  Why,  she’s  a  great  virtuoso. 

('lient:  Never  mind  about  hey  morals.  Can  she  sing? 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 


for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


_ Where  To  Buy _ 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co..  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Caiming  Trade,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B^lin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPBIENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

CANS 

American  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cinciimatl,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc,  Chicago,  IlL 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


\ 
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COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


^Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


ATTENTION 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 


CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Will  seal  any  size  Carton.  All  steel  construction  mounted  on 
casters.  Built  in  any  capacity.  Advise  size  of  cartons  used 
and  will  quote  accordingly. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 


Caterers  to  Conners 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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/!  LiU  line  oi  oeaetaJde  6jeedi 

BRED— NOT  JUST  GROWN— 
fpA,  ttiJ04J^  wUo-  ijuaili  tUe 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  oHice:  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Itreeders  anti  (Growers  of  I  esetahle  Seeds  since  IHUb 


Atlanta 

Memphis 


Cambridge,  N.Y. 
Milford,  Conn. 


Indianapolis 

Salinas 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 


